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ALFRED TENNYSON ON BULWER. 

The authorship of some pointed verses, which will 
live among the “ quarrels of authors,” has just come 
to light,—the verses in question being a sharp bit 
of personal satire by Alfred Tennyson on “Sir 
Lytton.” It may be recollected that Bulwer, in his 
‘New Timon,” took occasion to ventilate some 
very malignant and uncalled-for asperities against 
his brother-author. They called forth a squib or 
two in Punch. It now appears that Tennyson him- 
self entered the field in the latter journal with the 
following ‘‘ settler :”— Transcript. 


THE NEW TIMON AND THE POETS. 
We know him out of Shakspeare’s art, 
And those fine curses which he spoke : 
The old Timon with his noble heart, 
That, strongly loathing, greatly broke. 


So died the OLp : here comes the New. 
Regard him: a familiar face : 

I thought we knew him ; what, it’s you, 
The padded man—that wears the stays! 


Who killed the girls and thrilled the boys 
With dandy pathos when you wrote, 
A Lion you, that made a noise, 
And shook a mane en papillotes. 


And once you tried the muses, too ; 

You failed, sir ; therefore now you turn ; 
You fall on those who are to you 

As captain is to subaltern. 


But men of long-enduring hopes, 

And careless what this hour may bring, 
Can pardon little would-be Popes 

And Brummels when they try to sting. 


An artist, sir, should rest in art, 
And waive a little of his claim ; 
To have the deep poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame. 


But you,.sir, you are hard to please ; 
You never look but half content ; 
Nor like a gentleman at ease, 
With moral breadth of temperament. 


And what with spites and.what with fears, 
You cannot let a body be ; 

It’s always ringing in your ears,— 
** They call this man as good as me.’? 


What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt. 

A dapper boot—a little hand, 
If half the little soul is dirt ! 


You talk of tinsel ! why we see 

The mark of rouge upon your cheeks ; 
You prate of Nature! you are he 

That spilt his life about the cliques. 


A Trvon you! Nay, nay ; for shame : 
It looks too arrogant a jest— 
The fierce old man—to take his name, 
You bandbox. Off, and let him rest. 
ALCIMADES. 








ON BULWER. 


THE BRIDGE OF CLOUD. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW- 
Burn, O evening hearth, and waken 
Pleasant visions, as of old ! 
Though the house by winds be shaken, 
Safe I keep this room of gold ! 


Ah, no longer wizard Fancy 
Builds its castles in the air, 

Luring me by necromancy 
Up the never-ending stair ! 


But instead it builds me bridges 
Over many a dark ravine, 

Where beneath the gusty ridges 
Cataracts dash and roar unseen. 


And I cross them, little heeding 
Blast of wind or torrent’s roar, 
As I follow the receding 
Footsteps that have gone before. 


Nought avails the imploring gesture, 
Nought avails the cry of pain ! 

When I touch the flying vesture, 
Tis the gray robe of the rain. 


Baffled I return, and leaning 
O’er the parapets of cloud, 

Watch the mist that intervening 
Wraps the valley in its shroud. 


And the sounds of life ascending 
Faintly, vaguely, meet the ear, 
Murmur of bells and voices blending 

With the rush of waters near. 


Well I know what there lies hidden, 
Every tower and town and farm, 

And again the land forbidden 
Re-assumes its vanished charm. 


Well I know the secret places, 

And the nests in hedge and tree ; 
At what doors are friendly faces, 

In what hearts a thought of me. 


Through the mist and darkness sinking, 
Blown by wind and beaten by shower, 
Down I fling the thought I’m thinking, 
Down I toss this Alpine flower. 
—Allantic Monthty. 


THE DYING WISH. 


Mamma,’’ a little maiden said, 

Almost with her expiring sigh, 

Put no sweet roses round my head, 

When in my coftin-dress I lie :”’— 

Why not, my dear?’ the mother cried : 

What flower so well a corpse adorns ? ** 

Mamma,”’ the innocent replied, 

‘They crowned our Saviour’s head with 
thorns.”’ 

—Versified by James Montgomery, Esq. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 


1. The History of our Lord as exemplified in 
Works of Art with that of the Types, 
St. John the Baptist, and other Persons 
of the Old and New Testament. Com- 
menced by the late Mrs. Jameson ; con- 
tinued and completed by Lady Eastlake. 
2 vols. 8vo. London: 1864. 

2. The New Testament of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ. With Engravings on 
Wood from Designs by the Italian Mas- 
ters. Longman. 4to. London: 1864. 


More than twenty years have elapsed since 
the late Mrs. Jameson began to collect the 
materials for the series of elegant and in- 
structive works on the History of Christian 
Art, which has assigned to her so honorable 
a place among the critics, and we may.almost 
say the artists, of this country. The two 
volumes entitled ‘‘ Sacred and Legendary 
Art,’’ which included descriptions of works 
representing most of the secondary person- 
ages of the Gospel histories, were commenced 
in 1842, and published in 1848; they were 
followed by the single volume of the ‘* Mon- 
astic Orders,’’ and that containing the ** Le- 
gends of the Madonna,”’ the most graceful 
and elaborate of Mrs. Jameson’s own produc- 
tions, which continues to be in such demand 
that a third edition of it has just issued from 
the press. Indeed, it may be said with per- 
fect truth that these books are the indispen- 
sable guides and companions of every Eng- 
lishman who seeks to fix identity and mean- 
ing on the beautiful, but often unintelligi- 
ble, representations of Romish tradition. A 
greater and more important task remained to 
be performed ere the series of these works 
could be closed. The person of our Lord is 
the central figure to which all history, all 
tradition, all legend, converge in the records 
of Christian art : whether in the awful char- 
acter of the Deity, Maker of all things, Judge 
of all men, revealed in the form of the incar- 
nate Son, or as the highest visible object of 
devout adoration, or as the purest example 
of beauty, power, and wisdom ever seen on 
earth, or as the chief actor in the scenes of 
his ministration and in the redemption of 
mankind, the highest powers of human art 
have incessantly been directed, under the in- 
fluence of the Christian Church, to depict 
and portray the person of Jesus Christ, and 
to produce upon the mind of the beholder some 
impression of his holiness, his supernatural 
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indeed, has the aspiration of art been satis- 
fied even with these overpowering themes. 
It has aimed—and to speak as men may speak 
of such an effort—it has not always aimed 
in vain, at the glorification of the divine na- 
ture in its own inapproachable abodes ; it 
has created and given permanence to sublime 
visions of immortal beings and eternal worlds ; 
it has raised the forms of human beauty to 
their highest power, in the fond belief that 
they may be no unworthy image of a di- 
vine excellence; and it has thus familiar- 
ized the eyes of the church with all but liv- 
ing impersonations of beings and of events, 
which, but for this counterfeit of creative en- 
ergy, must have remained in the dim circle 
of mere abstractions. No doubt if the high- 
est types of art owe much to religion, reli- 
gion itself owes not less of its visible and con- 
crete influence over mankind to these types 
ofart. It is the union of these two elements 
—that is, the union of mysterious truths, 
partially revealed and partially accessible to 
the human mind, with those sacred forms and 
images of which man is himself the real in- 
ventor, however they may acquire something 
of the divine character—which constitutes 
the theory of religious art. 

To relate in fitting language the history of 
this lofty work of the imagination and the 
hand of gifted artists, and to show the rela- 
tion it has borne to the faith of Christendom 
in successive ages, is a task demanding far 
higher qualifications than the description of 
those legendary subjects which had previously 
been treated by Mrs. Jameson. ‘That lady 
had, in fact, made but little progress in this 
portion of her labors. She had collected 
notes on pictures relating to some of the in- 
cidents in the New Testament, in which the 
person of our Lord is prominently engaged. 
These notes are comprised in about two hun- 
dred pages of the first volume of the work 
now published by Lady Eastlake; but they 
are a very small contribution to the whole 
design, and it is to the present editor, far 
more than to the original projector of the 
book, that the high honor belongs of having 
completed it. Without the slightest wish to 
detract from Mrs. Jameson’s acknowledged 
merit and well-earned reputation, it is in 
some respects fortunate that this work has 
been executed with a breadth of research and 
a force of style to which that amiable and ac- 
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very profound. To do her full justice, we 
will borrow one of her own elegant sentences 
to describe the part she wished to fill. The 
Introduction to the ‘* Sacred and Legendary 
Art,”’ concludes in the following words :— 


‘« Let none imagine that in placing before 
the uninitiated these unpretending volumes, 
J assume any such superiority as is here im- 
plied. Like a child that has sprung ona lit- 
tle way before its playmates, and caught a 
glimpse through an opening portal of some 
varied Eden within, all gay with flowers and 
musical with birds, and haunted by divine 
shapes which beckon forward, and after one 
rapturous survey, runs back and catches its 
companions by the hand and hurries them 
forwards to share the new-found pleasure, 
the yet unexplored region of delight, even 
so it is with me,—I am on the outside, not 
tle inside, of the door I open.”’ 


We think, therefore, that this work has 
gained in excellence by the transfer of the 
most difficult portion of it to the hands of 
the accomplished wife of Sir Charles East- 
lake. Lady Eastlake herself is known to be 
un artist of no common powers, unsurpassed, 
indeed, in the perfection of her pencil draw- 
ings ; she uses her pen with great force and 
felicity ; she has an earnestness of character 
and strength of conviction, which manifests 
itself in these pages with what some may re- 
yard as extreme intensity ; and she has the 
inappreciable advantage of the most intimate 
connection with the president of the Royal 
Academy,—an artist and a critic unequalled 
in Europe for his thorough xequaintance with 
the early Italian schools of painting. These 
are gifts and opportunities which no one in 
this country could possess to the same extent 
us Lady Eastlake, and accordingly she has 
produced a work of the highest merit, com- 
hining the taste and refinement of her own 
mind with stores of knowledge and a matur- 
ity of judgment in which we may be permit- 
ted to trace the influence of her nearest ad- 
viser. The selection of the illustrations of 
these volumes (amounting, we suppose, to 
some hundreds) is extremcly interesting ; 
the gaileries of Italy and the inexhausti- 
ble stores of the British Museum have been 
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Jameson’s criticisms the sentimental charac- 
ter predominated : she expressed gracefully, 
though not always without affectation, the 
effect produced by a picture on her mind and 
heart; but her knowledge of the objective 
history of art was neither very accurate nor 


laid under contribution, and a vast number 
of designs brought to light which are but lit- 
tle known to the public ; and these designs 
have been reproduced in etchings and wood- 
cuts of great spirit and fidelity, chiefly drawn 
by Mr. Edward Poynter and Miss Clara Lane. 

It happens, by a fortunate coincidence, 
that at the very time when these volumes 
are placed before the public, the magnificent 
large paper edition of the New ‘Testament, 
illustrated with woodcuts and ornaments en- 
tirely taken from the finest period of the 
Italian schools, on which Mr. Longman had 
long been personally engaged, has also been 
completed. It is not too much to say, that 
in the history of wood-engraving this volume 
has noequal. It isa gallery of the Christian 
history, popularized but not vulgarized by 
ithe extraordinary perfection to which this 
|branch of art is now carried in this country. 
The only criticism we have heard ‘addressed 
to it is that it ceases to be wood-engraving, 
because it has acquired the minuteness and 
finish of engraving on steel ; no doubt it has 
those qualities ; but it combines them with a 
softness and tone which no steel engraving 
ever yet gave. In the designs he has selected, 
Mr. Longman has not sought to retain any- 
thing of the stiff archaic character of the 
earlicr ages of faith; he has taken them 
almost entirely from that period when the 
arts in Italy had attained the highest point 
of beauty and grace. Though, if we were 
to point out the two specimens which strike 
us as most exquisite and appropriate, we 
should select the two pages from Pietro 
Perugino at the beginning of the volume and 
at the end of the Gospels. Hence this unique 
edition is as harmonious in its character as if 
it had been executed within the limits of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Lady East- 
lake had an entirely different object in view. 
Her design was to trace the progress of Chris- 
tian art, from its first symbolical rudiments 
on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus and in 
the Roman catacombs, through all the ages 
of the church; she naturally lingers with 
predilection over the devout simplicity of the 
elder schools; and she contends that if the 
works of the crowning age of Italian art— 
the age of Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Titian—are to be tried by the strict religious 
test, they fall short in her eyes of the mystic 
beauty of Fra Angelico. 

Mrs. Jameson remarked at the outset of 






































her work that all sacred representations, inas 
far as they appeal to sentiment and imagina- 
tion, resolve themselves into two great classes, 
which she proposed to call the devotional and 
the historical. Some such distinction per- 
vades the whole subject ; but the term mysti- 
cal might, we think, be substituted with ad- 
vantage for the term devotional. A devotional 
picture does not necessarily bear a super- 
natural character. ‘The true distinction lics 
rather between those works in which real 
personages and events are represented, within 
the known conditions of human life, as in 
the Cartoons of Raphael, the Rajsing of 
Lazarus by Sebastian del Piombo, the Last 
Supper at Milan, or the sacred etchings of 
Rembrandt ; and those works which are in- 
tended to excite feelings of awe and devotion 
by their supernatural character, that is, by 
the representation of persons and events trans- 
cending all human experience, and invested 
by the imagination of the artist with divine 
attributes, with symbolical meanings, or with 
some conventional relation to the mysteries 
of the Christian faith. The former class of 
pictures is, of course, purely and sincerely 
historical ; it addresses itself alike to all 
men at all times; it walks by sight rather 
than by faith. The latter class we would 
term mystical, because the meaning and char- 
acter of such works addresses itself principally 
to the faith of the beholder ; and whatever 
may be the grace and beauty of the work 
itself’, artistically considered, it cannot fail to 
lose something of its original influence, if the 
faculty to which it addressed itself is de- 
parted. 

The question, therefore, arises at the out- 
set of an inquiry into the History of Christian 
Art, more especially as it regards the repre- 
sentation of the person of our Lord, how far 
the arts may, without transgressing the im- 
mutable bounds of truth, nature, and taste, 
aim at the representation of that which must 
be admitted to surpass all human powers of 
conception and execution. In order to con- 
vey to the soul of the beholder emotions of 
this elevated nature, the artist has recourse 
to symbols and conventional forms, designed 
to give a transcendental character to what 
would otherwise be the vigor of a human arm 
or the beauty of a human face. But in com- 
positions of this nature there is a want of 
reality, which leaves us cold and unimpas- 
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sioned, since we have ceased to believe that. 
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they are in any respect the likeness of what 
they profess to represent. The higher the 
object to be represented, the more impossible 
is it to recognize the ineffable conception of 
what Milton termed with a noble obscurity 
‘the Sovran Presence’’ in the person of a 
hoary being, in whom age is used for majesty, 
or mechanical force for almighty power. We 
look back with something akin to veneration 
on works of this character when they are 
hallowed by antiquity, because the intelligent 
spectator endeavors to place himself in the 
state of mind of those ages of intense faith. 
when every legend had the weight of Gospel 
truth, and every person in the sacred history 
was supposed to bear the very semblance and 
hody assigned to him by tradition. But if 
any man were in these days to attempt to 
give form, shape, and color to the Infinite 
and the Invisible, the result would be pitiable, 
or revolting, or intolerable. And if this be 
true, it is not necessarily hecause there is less 
of faith in the verities of religion,—there may 
be more, and especially there may be faith of 
a more spiritual character,—but the mystical 
language of early Christian art has, to a great 
extent, lost its meaning, and in losing its true 
meaning it has become legendary and inytho- 
logical. 

It is laid down in the opening chapter of 
the volumes before us that ‘all Christian 
art revolves, as a system round a sun, about 
the sacred head of Christ, always intended 
under any aspect, real or ideal, to be looked 
upon as God; that Christian art pre-emi- 
nently illustrates faith in Christ as + God 
manifest in the flesh,’ as ‘ the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world ;’ and that 
without these great fundamental truths of 
Christianity there is no Christian art, either 
in fact or in possibility.’’ * If these axioms, as 
Lady Eastlake considers them, were confined 
to what we have termed the mystical class of 
religious paintings, essentially transcenden- 
tal and supernatural in their aim and char- 
acter, we should not dispute their truth ; 
though we might retain some doubt whether 
the physical representation of the Deity falls 
or can fall within the scope of the human 
faculties. But in point of fact a very 
large portion of the noblest works of Chris- 
tian art do undoubtedly represent our Lord 
‘being found in fashion as a man,”’ living, 
teaching, suffering, dyingamongmen. ‘They 

* Vol. i. p. 1. 
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may bear, as no doubt they ought to bear, 
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pict. Things must be painted, not as they 


an impress of divinity, conveyed by an ideal | are, but as they appear,—the abstract in the 


beauty, serenity, and wisdom ; but they dif- 
fer essentially from those inventions of the 
earlier ages which ia their attempts at the 
divine did not always come up to the human. 
We hope we shall not be misunderstood (for 
we speak of this subject’ with unfeigned rev- 
creuce) if we venture to add that the un- 
couth and grotesque forms in which the 
mysteries of the Christian religion were 
sometimes represented from the seventh to 
the thirteenth centuries, not to speak of the 
ruder images of the same sacred objects which 
exist to the present day in Roman Catholic 
countrics, are not always distinguishable from 
the blood-smeared idols and monsters polluted 
by pagan rites, or hallowed, in the eyes of 
some races of men, by idolatry. If faith 
alone is to draw the line between that which 
is of art and that which is of superstition, 
we run some risk of applying a test of theol- 
ogy instead of a canon of taste. With the- 
ology we here profess to have nothing what- 
ever to do; but the most safe, intelligible, 
and enduring portion of Christian art is 
that which confines itself within the boun- 
daries of nature and humanity. 

We find, indeed, from another passage in 
her Introduction, that Lady Eastlake herself 
takes a somewhat different view of this mat- 
ter. She observes that,— 


‘* Tt is a mistake to suppose that a picture 
can convey the double sense of Christ as he 
appeared to those around him, and as he is 
beheld through the eye of belief! Art, by 
its essential conditions, has but one moment 
to speak, and one form of expression to utter. 
. . . There must be always a compromise 
(in art) hetween what we have termed tem- 
porary fact and permanent truth, and that 
at the expense of the least important of the 
two. The painter cannot if he would repre- 
sent one image to the actor and another to 
the spectator ; for he has but one image to 
give at all. . . . We must, therefore, in the 
task before us, keep in mind that the object 
of Christian art is the instruction and edi- 
fication of ourselves, not any abstract and 
impossible unity of ideas that cannot be 
joined together.” 


The interference we should draw from these 
propositions is that abstract religious truth 
has very little to do with religious art. 
** Temporary fact,’’ and not ‘* permanent 
truth,” is all that the artist can really de- 

| 





concrete, the infinite in the finite, substance in 
its accidents,—whence it follows that ‘* tem- 
porary fact ’’ is to the artist by no means the 
‘* least important ’’ part of his subject. To 
instruct and edify may be the work of the 
preacher ; but the artist addresses himself 
through the eyes to the imagination and the 
feelings, which are quite as easily excited by 
mere fiction as by the truths of the Gospel 
itself. The sentiments awakened by a fine 
picture may be religious ; but they cannot be 
measured by the standard of orthodoxy. 
Are we fo turn aside from Titian’s Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, Raphael’s Madonna di 
San Sisto, or Guercino’s Entombment of 
Saint Petronilla, because we do not pay di- 
vine honors to the Virgin Mary, or believe 
in the miracles of the Romish Calendar? 
If eo, it would result that a Protestant critic 
is incapable of appreciating a Catholic paint- 
ing, and that a freethinker would have no 
sense of Christian art at all. The truth is, 
that these considerations have nothing to do 
with the result in art,except inasmuch as they 
may have affected the mind of the painter ; 
and the attempt to estimate the truth and 
beauty of a picture by a reference to some 
abstract and invisible standard of faith is to 
travel entirely beyond the limits of art. 

The legend of St. Christopher is as pure 
a figment as any nursery-tale, and the other 
traditions of what was termed ‘ the Gospel 
of Infancy ’’ are certainly less than apocry- 
phal ; but these considerations do not lessen 
our admiration of the stout hermit who bore 
the babe across the waters at the dawn, in 
the Boisserée collection, or of the touching 
image of one of Guido’s infant Christs sleep- 
ing beside the cross. Such incidents are, if 
you will, perfectly unreal ; but the sentiment 
is devotional and the execution delightful. 
The marriage of the Virgin, represented by 
Raphael with exquisite grace in the picture 
now in the Brera, is, no doubt, a legendary 
rather than a scriptural incident ; but it is 
the very type of pure and religious beauty. 
Indeed, all the legends of the Virgin Mary 
which have been the subjects of innumerable 
works of the highest merit in Catholic art, 
and are treated with admirable grace, ten- 
derness, and skill by Mrs. Jameson in her 
volume on the Madonna, would be proscribed 
if they are brought to the test of the Gospel 
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narratives or of Protestant orthodoxy. These | of the Crecd; but we may be content to ad- 
are works of the imagination, addressed to | mire the works without assenting to the new 
the sentiment and fancy of the beholder, and article of faith.* The contrary proposition 
though they are in one sense true to the rules , would be a palpable absurdity ; and we think 
of taste and nature, they lay no claim to his- | Lady Eastlake has been led to advance an un- 





torical truth or dogmatical accuracy. 

Lady Eastlake contends in more than one 
passage that soundness in art may be iden- 
tified with soundness in theology, and that 
when, for example, painting has been led to 
transgress the bounds of scriptural truth in | 
fact or doctrine, it runs great risk of com- | 
mitting a heresy in art. (Vol. ii. p. 266.) | 


* Thus she censures the Catholic tradition of 


Christ falling beneath the weight of the 
cross, although it has given us the ‘* Spasimo 
di Sicilia ’? of Raphael and innumerable other 
works of great pathos and beauty, because 
that incident is not recorded in the Gospel 
narratives of the crucifixion, and appears to 
her to be inconsistent with the sublime lesson 
of the endurance of our Lord. But the great 
religious painters of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries were, without exception, 
members of a church which has never re- 
garded the Scripture narratives as the sole 
record of Christian tradition. The men of 
those ages to whom these works were ad- 
dressed shared the same faith. Christian 
art, as they understood it, had necessarily a 
far wider range than the letter of the four 
Gospels ; and although we may have ceased 
to share their theological opinions, that is no 
reason that we should not admire and appre- 
ciate their works. In fact, the standard of 
Anglican Protestantism. is as inapplicable to 
such works as the standard of Christianity 
itself would be to the religion of the Greeks, 
represented by the Ludovisi Juno or the Bel- 
vedere Apollo. Take, for instance, the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence, which inspired | 
such works as Raphacl’s ‘* Dispute of the} 





tenable theory from a well-meant desire to 
combine her own standard of orthodoxy with 


‘the laws of criticism. It is certain that the 


most irreproachable divinity would fail to 
give value to a bad picture; and we do not 
admit that any amount of heterodoxy or le- 
gend detracts from the merit of a good one. 


In truth, no criticism, deserving the name, 


can be maintained on so fallacious a princi- 
ple. 

For this reason we shall presently turn to 
the second volume of Lady Eastlake’s work, 
with more entire concurrence than we can 
pretend to feel in her criticisms on the earlier 
painters of the Catholic schools. She has 
traced in this introductory portion the ico- 
nography of the Creator, under forms often 
repugnant to good taste, and always pain- 
fully inadequate to the conception which may 
be formed of the origin of the world from 
the sublime language of Genesis. Didron, 
Grimm, and numerous other writers on 
primitive Christian art, had previously pre- 
sented us with a survey of this part of the 
subject. M. Feuiilet de Conches, in the first 
volume of his instructive and entertaining 
**Causeries d’un Curieux”’ (p. 89), has 
filled pages with the mere titles of the books 
upon it. Mrs. Jameson had herself touched 
upon it in her ‘Sacred and Legendary 
Art ;’’ and we ourselves entered so fully on 
the early disputes as to the personal appear- 
ance of our Lord, in our review of that book 
(Ed. Rev., vol. Ixxxix. p. 381), that it would 
be superfluous to revert to them. 

No doubt the Creation, the Fall of Adam 
and Eve, and the whole series of what are 


Sacrament,’’as Rubens’ ‘‘ Triumph of Faith,”’ called the ‘ Patriarchal Types of Christ,” 
as Herrera’s ‘* Elevation of the Host.’’ Will) may be said, in an enlarged sense, to belong 
yeny one contend that the artistic merit of to the history of Christianity, and they were 
these works is diminished by the circumstance largely and familiarly represented by those 
that the subject of them is contradicted by | artists who were the first expositors of the 
several of the Thirty-nine Articles? Are the | Old and New Testament to the eyes of an il- 


pictures of the Virgin by Murillo at Seville literate people; but these incidents and he- 


é i to us because | ie i 
ind elsewhere less admirable to * Mrs. Jameson has given, in her “‘ Legends of 





they are painted in strict obedience to the 
Franciscan view of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion? That very abstruse and much contro- 
verted doctrine has been the source of more 
religious paintings, perhaps, than any article 


the Madonna” (p, 45), a very interesting account 
of the introduction of the ‘‘ Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” as a subject of Catholic art, by the painters 
of the seventeenth century, and of the specific rules 
laid down by the Spaniard Pacheco from ecclesiasti- 
cal authority for its proper treatment. 
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roes of the elder dispensation and the Hebrew 
records belong to the history of the Jews 
rather than,to the matchless and affecting 
history of the life and death of Christ : their 
connection with him is typical, symbolical, 
sometimes legendary, but always in the strict 
sense of the term unreal. He who places 
before our eyes the serene wisdom and the 
endless beneficence of the Saviour, as he lived, 
gives a form to events seen in the clear light 
of historical certainty. He who would con- 
vey to us the mysterious connection between 
the life of Christ and events preceding the 
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If the iconography of Christ is to be traced 
back to the origin of all things, and to the in- 
cunabula of art, it is not in the annals of 
painting that the most interesting and appro- 
priate representations of these mysteries are 
to be found ; and in this respect we remark 

a very great lacuna, not only in Lady East- 
| lake’s carefully prepared volumes, but in al- 
| most all the other works which have in mod- 
/ern times treated of these subjects, with the 
exception, indeed, of the volume hy M. Did- 
Yarétienne.’’ Chris- 
tiansculpture attained considerable excellence 





| Fon, ** Teonographie 





origin of the world, or coeval with the twi-| two or three centuries before Christian paint- 
light of our race, calls upon the imagination | ing, and it was allied in the closest degree to 
to create what is, in fact, susceptible of no|the best period of Christian architecture. 


tangible representation. The extraction of a 
rib from the side of Adam bya surgical oper- 
ation,—the marriage of Adam and Eve by 
the Creator robed as a high-priest,—the gro- 
tesque representations of the serpent in an 
apple-tree, which are all figured in these vol- 
umes from some of the earliest ivories or 
church paintings, are in truth mere carica- 
tures of religious tradition, derived quite as 
much from the conceits of the rabbinical and 
patristic writers as from the language of the 
Bible; and far from adding to the sanctity 
of religious art, they detract from it. The 
early Christians in their sarcophagi, their 
diptychs, and their paintings still visible in 
the Roman catacombs, touched on these 
things with a delicacy and a reverence that 
was afterwards lost. They represented the 
Bible narrative by conventional signs and 
symbols,—they abstained religiously from 
representing the divine Being at all, save by 
the shadow of his glory or by the finger of 
his power.* 

* Lady Eastlake quotes (vol. ii. p, 263) appar- 
ently with approval an exceedingly rude ivory, 
now at Munich, and certainly of a very carly date, 
perhaps the fifth century, in which the Resurrection 
is coarscly represented. ‘ Christ young, beardless, 
and beautiful, with no nimbus, is rushing rather 
than rising from the tomb, his eager, extended 
hand grasped by the hand of the Almighty above.” 
lady Eastlake adds, ‘* No subsequent conception 
of the actual scene approaches this in power of ex- 
pression; here is a reality which, though in one 
respect of a symbolic kind, takes the imagination 
by storm,” ete. We are entirely unable to concur 
in these remarks. Nothing speaks less to the imag- 
ination, or carries less power of expression, than 
the rude conecit that Christ was, as it were, pulled 
from the tomb by a hand stretched down from the 
clouds. It is to ourapprehension simply barbarous, 
and only to be forgiven in consideration of a very 
primitive or degraded state of art. The draperies 
of the figures on this ivory are purely classical, and 


| But Christian sculpture has been far less 
studied and observed than the later produc- 


| tions of the pencil and the brash. It is not 
| the less true that, in order to follow in his- 
| torical detail the germination of Christian 
‘art from the eleventh to the fourteenth cen- 
turies, the vast series of sculptures which 
decorated, and, indeed, still adorn, the noble 
fabrics of those ages, should be carefully ex- 
‘amined. On the exterior of the Cathedral of 
Our Lady of Chartres, eighteen hundred and 
fourteen statues presented to the faithful the 
whole cycle of the faith ; at Reims, at Laon. 
in the marvellous wood-carvings of the choir 
of Amiens, in the west front of our own 
Wells,* and in countiess other churches, 
may be found, from the foundations to the 
groining of the nave, an infinite variety of 
sculptures, all repeating in somewhat analo- 
| gous forms the same narratives of the Old and 
New Testaments, which were thus conveyed 
to the eye and mind of the people, but above 
all things the Resurrection and Glory of our 
Lord. To these sculptures must be added 
the painted glass, coeval in many instances 
with the fabric, as at Bourges, and intend- 


' 80 is the tomb ; we regard it, therefore, as a speci- 
;men of very debased Roman art. adapted to the 
| faith of Christians, but not an early or true work of 
| Christian art at all. 

* An excclient description of the sculpture at 
| Wells will be found in the first part of Mr. Mur- 
jray’s ** Handbook to the English Cathedrals,”—a 
| work which has placed within the reach of every one 
jan accurate and graphic description of these great 
| monuments of the faith of our fathers. Mr, Cock- 
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| erell considered that the ninety-two compositions of 
; the Resurrection at Wells are ** startling in signifi- 
jeance, pathos, and expression,—worthy of John of 
| Pisa, or of a greater man, John Flaxman ;” in- 
deed, Flaxman himself, exhibited at the Academy 
| drawings he had made from those of the Wells com- 
| positions. 
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ed in like manner to represent the series 
of the Gospel narratives. * Where the sub- 
ject is so vast and the material so abundant, 
it may seem ungracious to point out any omis- 
sions, since it is obvious that no writer can 
attempt to embrace the whole range of Chris- 
tian art. But we think it should be stated, 
that with the exception of some’ reference to 





the sarcophagi, the jewels, the enamels, and 
the ivories of the earlier Christian ages, Lady 
Kastlake’s researches, like those of Mrs. 
Jameson, kave been chiefly directed to the 
history of Christian painding,a branch of 
art which can hardly be said to have attained 
any excellence in the Latin Church before 
the fourteenth century. A gap, therefore, 
intervenes which includes precisely the most 
devout ages of faith,—those ages which rear- 
ed the great cathedrals of France, England, 
Germany, and Italy, and peopled them with 
atatues. ‘These statues and bas-reliefs did, 
in fact, create the types which the painters 
were afterwards fain to adopt; aid it is 
hardly possible to explain the growth and 
subsequent development of art without trac- 
ing it back to this plastic period. The carli- 
est paintings of sacred subjects were obvi- 
ously much nearer akin to the stone images 
from which they were taken than to the 
living beings they were afterwards held to 
represent. 

[t would lead us too far from the immedi- 
ate subject of these pages, to attempt to trace 
the influence of+seulpture upon painting ; 
but it might he shown that the former has in | 
ull ages preceded and guided the first efforts 
of the latter art, and that both of them must 
be viewed in their relation to architeeture. 





* Mrs. Jameson has cursorily described, in one of 
her brief contributions to Lady Eastlake’s volumes, 
the frequent introduction of the parable of Lazarus | 
and the Rich Man in bas-relief over the south door 
of cathedrals, tie entrance most frequented by | 
mendicants, and the painting of the whole story in | 
one of the magnificent windows of Bourges. So, 
too, she observes that the whole parable of the 
Prodigal Son is treated in a magnificent window of 
the north transept of Chartres, in seventeen lights 
of a window at Bourges, and in a similar number at 
Sens. These are only specimens; but a careful | 
examination of the painted glass of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries would 
supply innumerable examples in which this form of 
art was adapted to the uses of the church ; and, | 
curiously cnough, it has been revived in our own | 
lime with great splendor and completeness, where | 
certainly we least expected to see it,—in the old | 
Cathedral of St. Mungo, at Glasgow. But the hise | 
tory of colored glass lights requires a book and il- | 
lustrations to itself. 
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Sculpture was already largely employed in 
the decoration of the great churches, which 
were at once the sanctuaries, the halls of as- 
sembly, the schools, the galleries, and the 
tombs of medizeval society, whilst painting 
was still confined to the minute adornment 
of the missal or the book of hours. When 
painting entered the church, it was for the 
purpose of mural ornament, but still ina po- 
sition ancillary to sculpture :*and even in the 


| later works of the greatest artists, as in the 


Sistine Chapel, it is impossible to seize the 
harmony and adjustment of the composition 
without regarding its architectural character 
and its general imitation of plastic forms. 
Hence the peculiar distribution and connec- 
tion of the earlier Christian paintings, and 
the difficulty of arriving at their true char- 
acter unless they are studied, as it were, in 
the sense of the statuesque compositions and 
figures which preceded them.* 

The Christian painters of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance period, working chiefly 
for the decoration of churches and other re- 
ligious edifices in Roman Catholic countries, 
selected those subjects which were most ap- 
propriate to the faith of the people,—and 
these subjects were copiously mingled with 
the legendary creations of religious tradition. 
They left comparatively untouched many 
scenes, taken from the Gospel narratives. 
which are peculiarly consonant to the sym- 
pathy and the taste of our own times. The 
notes of Mrs. Jameson, incorporated by Lady 
Kastlake in the latter portion of her first vol- 
ume, chiefly relate to these incidents. Some 
of them are already familiar to us in the 
works of the great masters, though, as in the 
case of the ‘‘ Massacre of the Innocents,”’ 
they cannot he regarded as either pleasing or 
edifying, Many others, however, have been 
comparatively unattempted ; and we advert 
to them here, because it is evident that they 
afford the most attractive field for modern ar- 
tists in relation to the imperishable truths 
of the Christian religion. The subject of { 


'** Christ disputing with the Doctors *’ cannot 


be classed among those scriptural subjects 


*The ceiling of the Sistine Chapel is made by 
Michael Angelo to stimulate a raised and open roof, 
intersected by lunettes; in the thronelike niches 
between these lunettes he has seated the sublime 
figures of the Sibyls and the Prophets; but their 
character and attitudes are statuesque, and they 
bear to the whole painted composition the same re- 
lation which statues would beur to a real edifice. 
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which have not been much painted. On the 
contrary, Luini’s exquisite treatment of it, 
and Rembrandt’s noble etching, are familiar 
to every one ; but it is worth while to remark 
how keen was the interest excited amongst 
all classes of the English people by Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt’s interesting reproduction of this 
well-known subject. More than one hun- 
dred thousand persons flocked at their own 
cost to see it: and although it may not in all 
respects have satisfied the ideal conception of 
the youthful Saviour, and of her ‘‘ who had 
sought him sorrowing,’’ yet-the reality of the 
details, the solemn dignity of the sages of 
the law, the local truth of the scene, and the 
extreme care of the execution, inspired in- 
tense delight, and proved the inexhaustible 
power and influence of religious painting 
thus understood. The same may be said of 
a work of far higher beauty and grandeur,— 
the loftiest production of the English school, 
—Mr. Herbert's painting of the ‘“ Descent 
of Moses from the Mount with the Tables of 
the Law,’’ which adorns—and will, we trust, 
forever adorn—one of the chambers of the 
Ilouse of Lords. Although the scene it rep- 
resents is the great fundamental fact of the 
Old Testament, and the revelation of the pri- 
mal code of God’s law to man, yet that fact is 
the basis of the Christian Revelation like- 
wise ; and when the series is completed by 
the execution of the ** Sermon on the Mount,”’ 
which we trust the same great artist will be 
enabled to undertake, we shall possess two 
works of the highest value and interest. 
This is not the place to criticise in detail their 
artistic excellence : we are now only dealing 
with them as exalted specimens of what may 
still be done for subjects taken from the an- 
cient and hallowed themes of religious art. 
But we hold their merit of execution to be in 
no degree inferior to their grandeur of con- 
ception ; and we believe that they will stand 
a comparison with the noblest productions 
of human genius in any age. In one impor- 
tant point of view these modern paintings 
of Scripture subjects differ radically from the 
treatment of similar subjects by the old mas- 
ters. It never seems to have crossed their 
minds that the events of the Old and New 
Testament occurred in an Eastern land and 
among an Eastern people. The Jews of 
Rembrandt are indeed Jews; and this cir- 
cumstance gives a marvellous reality to his 
gospel etchings; but they are the Jews of 
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the synagogue rather than of the temple,— 
of Amsterdam rather than of Jerusalem. fn 
the whole range of the schools of Catholic 
art, the accessories of scenery, architecture, 
costumes, and race are purely.conventional : 
not only did those painters not aspire to rep- 
resent Judea and its people, but they repre- 
sent places and men who never had any real 
existence in the shapes and dresses assigned 
to them. If there be any merit, any beauty, 
any truth in the attempt to represent these 
events, in some measure, as they may have 
appeared to those who witnessed them, that 
is a region of art still almost untrodden; 
and we only trust that our artists, in drawing 
nearer to the actual reality of the scenes and 
the times they portray, will lose nothing of 
that ideal verisimilitude and resemblance 
which is, after all, the highest quality of 
art. 
Mrs. Jameson’s list of the pictures illus- 
trating the familiar scenes of the Gospel his- 
tory, and some of the miracles and the parables 
of our Lord is interesting but incomplete. The 
** Sermon on the Mount ’’ remains, it appears, 
for Mr. Herbert : we are not aware that any 
artist has attempted it with success on a large 
scale ; for Claude’s picture under this name in 
the Grosvenor Gallery is at most a fine Claude 
landscape. The ‘Tribute Money” can 
hardly be painted again after Titian, or tic 
‘** Raising of Lazarus,”’ after Sebastian, or 
the ‘* Transfiguration,”’ after Raphael ; these 
works have become our conception of reality. 
But the exquisite domestic incidents of the 
Gospel—* Christ blessing little Children,” 
the ** Prodigal Son,”’ the Miracles of Heal- 
ing, the Scenes at Bethany—admit of greater 
variety of treatment and will ever continue 
to awaken sympathy and love in the beholder. 
Nothing has been seen in modern times more 
deeply interesting and more touching than 
those small canvases on which Paul de kh 
Roche showed us the interior of the disconso- 
late house to which the Virgin Mary and the 
Beloved Apostle may have retired after the 
closing scene at the foot of the cross. All 
was over. The immortal hope had not yet 
broken evenon them. They had yet to watch 
and wait in the gloom of bereavement and 
desolation till the dawn of the third day. 
These emotions the artist has hy some means 
conveyed to the spectator. There are few 


examples in art of so deep a moral interest, 
rendered by means 80 simple. This is pre- 
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cisely what the associations of religion with 
art enable it to awaken, and what it is yet 
within the scope of modern art to effect. 
Among the productions of modern art espe- 
cially referring to the life of Christ, the 
«* Temptation *’ and the ‘ Christus Consola- 
tor’? of Ary Scheffer were entitled toa place 
in these volames,—the former, representing 
with singular power the mysterious conflict 
between the sinless majesty of the Redeemer 
and the subtle energy of evil,—the latter, a 
picture impossible in the earlier ages of faith 
andart, inasmuch as it embraces the broadest 
conceptiun of the wrongs and sufferings and 
sorrows of humanity, seeking and finding re- 
lief at the seat of perfect justice and perfect 
love. If Christian art is to follow, as we 
believe it must, the evolution of Christianity 
itself, in its sustained relation to the progress 


of mankind, to more intense and affectionate ' 


sympathies, to an enlarged interest in the 


destinies of our race, to more serene reliance | 
upon the beneficent purposes of the Creator 


for the redemption of his creatures, then as- 
suredly the quaint and mystical conceptions 
of the medizeval painters, and even the more 


splendid creations of the later schools, are’ 


not its supreme effurts or its noblest tri- 
umphs ; and the growth of religious art will 
bear its due proportion to the growth. of a 
devout and enlightened religious spirit in the 
world. 

In the ascetic ages of Christianity, when 
the soul was believed to be purified by the 
penances, the mortifications, and even the 
tortures inflicted on the body, the represen- 
tation of pain and suffering, humbly endured 
for the love of God, was the all-pervading 
theme of art. This principle culminated 
in the most terrible of all sacrifices,—the 


most sublime of all examples,—in the pas- | 


sion of our Lord. Hence the scenes which 
occurred hetween the entry of Jesus into Je- 
rusalem, to keep his last passover, and the final 
victory of the Redeemer over death, are those 
to which the genius, invention, and skill of 
man have been most constantly devoted ; and 
it is probable that the works of art represent- 
ing or bearing upon these deeply touching 
events exceed both in number and impor- 
tance all the other productions of the Chris- 
tian schools. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that these subjects occupy a very large por- 
tion of these volumes; and indeed it may be 
said that the second portion of the work is 


almost entirely devoted to it. Following the 
traditional division of the history, adopted 
as carly as the fourteenth century by Duccio 
in the series at Sienna, and by Giotto in the 
Arena Chapel,—which, indeed, had heen taken 
(as we have already hinted) from the Chris- 
tian statuary of the preceding centuries,— 
Lady Eastlake has performed this important 
pert of her task with great force and method. 
The narrative is admirably arranged. The 
examples cited are extremely various and in- 
teresting. The criticism on some of the chief 
works inspired by these scenes is of the high- 
est eloquence and excellence. We shall not 
attempt to follow the accomplished writer 
through these details ; but we propose to in- 
troduce as a fine specimen of her discrimina- 
tion and graphic power a passage which will 
be read by every one with interest and admi- 
ration,—we mean the criticism on the ** Last 
Supper’’ by Leonardo da Vinci at Milan. 


‘¢ It remains, therefore, for us to consider 
the person of our Lord as given in the repre- 
sentations of the Last Supper, and we ap- 
proach it necessarily, as will be shown, 
through those of his companions. Considered 
merely in the sense of art, we may say that 
there was too little in the nature of this 
subject for so many figures, all men, to do. 
Eleven out of the twelve were to be repre- 
sented devout, earnest, and faithful, and 
Judas even Gecorous in demeanor. Many of 
| them, too, were of the same age, most of 
them attired in the same kind of costume ; 
while the introduction of their attributes was 
‘altogether incompatible with the occasion. 
‘Thus, the distinction of one apostle from 
‘another strikes us at the very outset as a 
| difficulty which, in the case of sculpture, as 
iin the cathedral at Lodi, or of wood-carving, 
jas in Adam Kraft’s work in the Church of 
|St. Lawrence at Nuremberg, is further in- 
creased by the absence of color. This was 
doubtless the reason, in early times, for the 
insertion of the names in the glories, and, 
perhaps, for the exaggerated nature of the 
position of St. John, and of the character of 
Judas, which seem to have been seized upon 
as the only salient points. The discrimina- 
tion of the characters and individualities of 
all, or even most, of these passive and almost 
uniform figures, required, therefore, nothing 
short of the utmost refinement of observation 
and power of expression. These conditions, 
it is obvious, could only be fulfilled by a mind 
and hand of the highest order. 

‘«¢ But here another difficulty presented it- 
self. The apostles, after all, were but the 
subordinates in the piece ; such expression 
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and character as could at best be given them 
depended entirely on the part which belonged 
to the principal actor. In representing him, 
the artist had to choose between two modes 
of conception, cach equally encumbered with 
objections. Our Lord might be depicted, as 
he has often been, in the act of blessing the 
bread and wine, and with his hand raised in 
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ture. It was not in man not to be fastidious, 
who had such an unapproachable standard 
of his own powers perpetually standing in bis 
path. 

‘* Let us now consider this figure of Christ 
more closely. 

‘It is not sufficient to say that our Lord 
has just uttered this sentence ; we must en- 


prayer,—an action full of grace for him, and | deavor to define in what, in his own person, 
which clearly conveyed his part in the story | the visible proof of his having spoken con- 


to the comprehension of the beholder, but one | sists. 


which, occupying him alone, left his com-| 
panions little more than lay figures; or our | 


Lord might be represented as engaged in no 
uctual act at all, but simply in the character 
of one uttering, or having just uttered, a few 
words expressive of decpand mournful mental 
conviction, But such a moment, however 
easily described in words, is not 80 easily 
painted. ‘These words, however full of mean- 
ing for the mind, offer none to the eye (for 
thegiving the sop to Judas, a very unpleasing 





The painter has east the eyes down,— 
an action which generally detracts from the 
expression of a face. Here, however, no 
such loss is felt. The outward sight, it is 
true, is in abeyance, but the intensest sense 
of inward vision bas taken its place. Our 
Lord is looking into himself,—that self which 
knew ‘ all things,’ and therefore needed not 
to lift his mortal lids to ascertain what effeet 
his words had produced. The honest indig- 
nation of the apostles, the visible perturha- 
tion of the traitor, are cach right in their 


incident in the sense of art, which, in the! place, and for the looker-on ; but they are 
difficulty of telling the tale, was frequently | nothing to him. Thus here at once the high- 
resorted to in early works, belonged to. est power and refinement of art is shown, by 
another and later moment). Moreover, our | the conversion of what in most hands would 
Lord did not address these words to one} have been an insipidity into the means of ex- 
apostle more than another, still less to any | pression best suited to the moment. ‘The in- 
one out of the picture. Nay, words spoken | clination of the head, and the expression of 
thus, in the deep abstraction of prophetic) every feature, all contribute to the same in- 
vision, would have produced the same effect! tention. This is not the heaviness or even 
on the hearer, bad the speaker been even in-| the repose of previous silence. On the con- 
visible. And yet those words were indis-| trary, the head has not yet risen, nor the 
pensable to rouse all these lay figures into} muscles of the face subsided from the act of 
appropriate, though requisitely minute, in-| mournful speech. It is just the evanescent 
dications of individual character. It was|}moment which all true painters yearn to 
plain, therefore, that only he who could paint | catch, and which few but painters are wont 
the * troubled spirit’ of Jesus as it breathed | to observe,—when the tones have ceased, but 
forth the plaintive sentence, * Verily, verily, | the lips are sealed,—when, for an instant, the 
I say unto you, one of you shall betray me,’ | face repeats to the eye what the voice has 
would have the power to touch that spring | said to the ear. No one who has studied 
which alone could set the rest of the delicate | that head can doubt that our Lord has just 








machinery in motion. 


spoken : the sounds are not there ; but they 


‘*We necd not say who did fulfil these | have not travelled far into space. 


conditions, nor whose Last Supper it is—all 
ruined and defaced as it may be—which 
alone rouses the heart of the spectator as 
effectually as that incomparable shadow in 
the centre has roused the feelings of the dim 
forms on each side of him. 
Vinci's Cena, to all who consider this grand 
subject through the mediumof art, is the Last 
Supper; there is no other. Various repre- 
sentations exist, and by the highest names in 
art ;,but they do not touch the subtle spring. 
Compared with this chef d’euvre, their Last 
Suppers are mere exhibitions of well-drawn, 
draped, or colored figures, in studiously varied 
attitudes, which excite no emotion beyond 
the admiration due to these qualities. It is 
no wonder that Leonardo should have done 
little or nothing more after the execution, in 
his ferty-sixth year, of that stupendous pic- 


Leonardo da'! 





** Much, too, in the general speech of this 
head is owing to the skill with which, while 
conveying one particular idea, the painter 
has suggested no other. Beautiful as the 
face is, there is no other beauty but that which 
ministers to thisend. We know not whether 
the head be handsome or picturesque, mas- 
culine or feminine in type,—whether the eye 
be liquid, the cheeks ruddy, the hair smooth. 
or the beard curling,—es we know with such 
painful certainty in other representations, 
Ali we feel is, that the wave of one intense 
meaning has passed over the whole counte- 
nance, and left its impress alike on every 
part. Sorrow is the predominant expression. 
—-that sorrow which, as we have said in our 
Introduction, distinguishes the Christian's 
God, and which binds him, hy a sympathy 
no fabled deity ever claimed, with the falien 
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and suffering race of Adam,—his very,words 
have given himself more pain than they have 
to his hearers, and a pain he cannot expend 
in protestations as they do; for for this, as 
for every other act of his life, came he ipto the 
world. 

‘** But we must not linger with the face 
alone; no hands ever did such intellectual 
service as those which lie spread on that 
table. They, too, have just fallen into that 


- position,x—one so full of meaning to us, and 


sv unconsciously assumed by him,—and they 
will retain it no longer than the eye which 
is down and the head which is sunk. A 
special intention on the painter’s part may 
be surmised in the opposite action of each 
hand: the palm of one so graciously and 
bountifully open to all who are weary and 
heavy laden, the other averted, yet not closed, 
as if deprecating its own symbolic office. Or 
we may consider their position as applicable 
to this particular scene only ; the one hand 
saying, ‘Of those that thou hast given me 
none is lost,’ and the other, which lies near 
dudas, ‘except the son of perdition.” Or, 
again, we may give a still narrower defini- 
tion, and interpret this averted hand as di- 
recting the eye, in some sort, to the hand of 
Judas which lies nearest it, ‘Behold, the 
hand of him that hetrayeth me is with me-on 
the table.” Not that the science of Christian 
iconography has been adopted here ; for the 
welcoming and condemning functions of the 
respective hands have been reversed,—in ref- 
erence, probably, to Judas, who sits on our 
Lord's right. Or we may give up attributing 
symbolic intentions of any kind to the painter, 
—asource of pleasure to the spectator more 
viten justifiable than justified,—and simply 
give him eredit for having, by his own exquis- 
ice feeling alone, so placed the handsas to make 
them thus minister toa variety of suggestions. 
Wither way these grand and pathetic members 
stand as pre-eminent as the head in the picto- 
rial history of our Lord, having seldom been 
equalled in beauty of form, and never in 
power of speech. 

** Thus much has been said upon this figure 
of our Lord, because no other representation 
approaches so near the ideal of his person. 
‘Time, ignorance, and violence have done their 
worst upon it ; but it may be doubted wheth- 
er it ever suggested more overpowering feel- 
ings than in its present battered and defaced 
condition, scarcely now to be called a picture, 
but a fitter emblem of Him who was ‘ despised 
and rejected of men.’ ”’ 


No work in the whole range of Christian 
art combines in such perfection ideal beauty 
and grandeur with historic truth. The Christ 
of Leonardo has a divinity about it which 
transcends all other human creations, whilst 
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the scene is rendered with a dramatic force 
and truth to make one feel as if the Last 
Supper itself had occurred in that forsaken 
refectory. No mystical painter was ever 
more sublime : no historical painter was ever 
more real, 

But in spite of the predilection which Lady 
Eastlake avows and justifies for the Christian 
artists of the earlier Catholic schools,—a pre- 
dilection which goes so far as to lead her to 
treat Michael Angelo and Raphael as reli- 
gious painters with some severity,—yet she 
does ample justice to the remarkable power 
with which these sacred subjects have been 
handled by one nothern artist,—Rembrandt. 
Several of his finest etchings are reproduced 
in these volumes with great effect ; the fol- 
lowing passage stands somewhat in need of 
such an illustration ; but it is so remarkable 
that we transfer it to our own ungraphic 
pages :— 

‘*¢ There was another master about to ap- 
pear in. the plains of Holland, who was des- 
tined, while adhering to the so-called reality, 
and even vulgarity, of these Northern schools, 
to retrieve both by the spell of the highest 
moral and picturesque power. ‘That ‘ inspired 
Dutchman,’ as Mrs. Jameson has called Rem- 
brandt, threw all his grand and uncouth 
soul into this subject. Le painted it once in 
chiaroscuro (dated 1654), and treated it twice 
in an etching, cach time historically. We 
give an etching. The incident takes place in 
the open air. A crowd is round and behind 
our Lord ; a crowd is importunately pressing 
upon Pilate, and below is more than a crowd 
—rather a furious sea of heads—vanishing 
heneath an archway, of which we see neither 
the beginning nor the end. A figure in front, 
connecting this multitude with the group be- 
fore Pilate, isextendinga hand over the seeth- 
ing mass, a8 if enjoining patience. Far off in 
the gloom, another figure, borne apparently 
on the shoulders of the multitade, is gestieu- 
lating to the same effect in the opposite direc- 
tion, both seeing numbers invisible to us. 
The conception of our Saviour departs from 
all our theories ; he is not looking at the 
people, or at any one. Lis head and eyes 
are uplifted, not in protest or in prayer, but 
in communion with his Father. ‘The people 
are not even looking at him ; for Rembrandt 
well knew that such a multitude, in this 
state of violent excitement, are incapable of 
fixing their attention upon anything. The 
Christ is neither beautiful nor grand in the 
usual sense, nor is there any glory round his 
head ; nevertheless, a light seems to emanate 
from his person, and the darkness compre- 
hendeth it not. One face alone has appar- 
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ently caught the suspicion that this is no; in his view: ‘ Why do the heathen s0 furi- 
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common culprit. It isa hard-featured sol- | ously rage together ; and why do the people 
dier near him, who is wrapt in thought. | imagine a vain thing?’ Yet the master has 
But the group before Pilate is the prominent | exquisitely contrived the full effect of a scene 
and master stroke. Rembrandt must have! of violence, without shocking the most re- 
witnessed incidents which had told him that | fined spectator. Not a sign of it approaches 
there is no earnestness like that of fanaticism. | our Lord’s person, who, as long as he is in 
These are not the mere brutes who baw! from | the custody of the Roman soldiers, is guarded 
infection, and who can be blown about with | by a form of law; while the furious crowd 
every wind, such as we see in former repre- | below is so wrapt in Rembrandt gloom as to 
sentations ; these are the real Jews, and this | suggest every horror to the imagination, and 
is the real Pilate—vacillating, bending in in- | give none to the eye. But ‘ the vain thing’ 
decision, with his expressive, outstretched, | is seen without disguise in that urgent group 
self-excusing hands and false, temporizing | befure the wavering Roman, embodying the 
face—who has no chance before them. It is | strength of an evil principle against which 
not so much the clutch on his robe by one, | nothing can prevail but that ‘ Truth ’ which 








or the glaring eye and furious open mouth of 
another, or the old Jew, hoary in wicked- 
ness, who threatens him with the fury of the 
wultitude; but it is the dreadful earnest 
face, upturned and riveted on his, of the 
figure kneeling before him,—it is the tightly 
compressed lips of that man who could not 
entreat more persistently for his own life than 
he is pleading for the death of the Prisoner. 
Rembrandt has given to this figure the dig- 
nity, because the power, of a malignant de- 
lusion : horribly fine. This is a truly realis- 
tic conception of such a scene, which has a 
grandeur of its own, in contradistinction to 
those improperly s0 called ; for the reality of 
mere brutality is not a subject for art at all. 
Rembrandt, in executing this etching, may 
be conceived to have had the second Psalm 


Pilate knows not.” 


These quotations will give the reader an 
impression of the fervor and eloquence which 
Lady Eastlake has thrown into her undertak- 
ing; but the varied research, the copious in- 
formation, the careful comparison of the dif- 
ferent ages and schools of art, which mark 
these volumes, will best be judged of by 
those who make them companions and guides. 
They form, in conjunction with Mrs. Jame- 
son’s previous publications, a serics of great 
interest and utility ; and Lady Eastlake has 
very ably contributed to extend the knowl- 
edge and enjoyment of one of the noblest 
branches of art. 








Sea-pust.—To those who are unacquainted 
with the sea and the marvels which belong to it, 
it may sound like one of Baron Munchausen’s 
tales, but it is nevertheless true, that ships at a 
distance of many hundreds of miles from any land 
have been met by heavy showers of fine dry dust; 
and by thick yellow fogs, not unlike London No- 
vember fogs, except that they are free from suffo- 
cating smell, which turn out to benothing more 
than this finely-divided powder suspended in the 
air and waiting for a favorable opportunity to 
descend. The reddish-yellow fogs are commonly 
encountered in the neighborhood of the Cape de 
Verd Islands, where the dust is also abundant. 
They and the dust have also been seen, though 
less frequently, in the Mediterranean, on the 
North African and South European coasts, and 
even far away in the middie of the Atlantic. The 


dust has been known to strew the shores of south- 
eastern France and the whole line of the west 
Italian coast, at the same time that it fell all over 
Sometimes 


the islands of Sardinia and Malta, 


the fall is so heavy as to cover the sails and decks 
of vessels, and to give the sea an appearance sim- 
ilar to that presented by a pond adjacent to a 
dusty road. The powder is exceedingly fine— 
almost impalpable. Its color is brick-red or bright 
yellow, and becomes of a lighter shade after being 
kept for some years. In the Mediterranean, the 
dust is known as Sirocco or African dust, be- 
cause it was supposed te come from some of the 
desert land of the African continent. But it was 
only supposed so to come ; nothing was really 
known of its history or its home. It was consi«- 
ered to be in some way or other connected with 
barren and dry land,—most probably African,— 
and in its wide wanderings over many degrees 
of latitude, it was identified with the wind which 
** bloweth where it listeth,”’ and concerning which 
no man knoweth *‘ whence it cometh, or whither 
itgoeth.”’ In the absence of knowledge, or of that 
scientific presumption which is akin to it, specu- 
lation was rife as to the origin anil travelling power 
of this dust.—Chambers’s Journal. 





























PART XI.—CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MR. BUTLER FOR DUTY ON ——. 

‘*] suppose M’Gruder’s right,’’ muttered 
Tony, as he sauntered away drearily from 
the door at Downing Street, one day in the 
second week after his arrival in London. ‘*A 
man gets to feel very like a ‘ flunkey,’ com- 
ing up in this fashion each morning ‘ for or- 
ders.’ [am more than half disposed to close 
with his offer and go ‘ into rags’ at once.”’ 

If he hesitated, he assured himself, very 
confidently, too, that it was not from the 
name or nature of the commercial operation. 
IIe had no objection to trade in rags any 
more than in hides, or tallow, or oakum, and 
some gum which did not * breathe of Araby 
the blest.”’ Ile was sure that it could not 
possibly affect his choice, and that rags were 
just as legitimate and just as elevating a spec- 
ulation as sherry from Cadiz, or silk from 
China. He was ingenious enough in his 
self-discussions ; but, somehow, though he 
thought he could tell his mother frankly and 
honestly the new trade he was about to em- 
hark in, for the life of him he could not sum- 
mon courage to make the communication to 
Alice. He fancied her as she read the avowal 
repeating the words * rags,’’ and, while her 
lips trembled with the coming laughter, say- 
ing, ‘* What in the name of all absurdity 
led him to such a choice?’ And what a 
number of vapid and tasteless jokes it would 
provoké! ‘Such snobbery as it all is!’ 
cried he, as he walked the room angrily; 
‘*as if there was any poetry in cotton bales, 
or anything romantic in molasses! and yet 
1 might engage in these without reproach, 
without ridicule. I think I ought to be 
above such considerations, 1 do think my 
good blood might serve to assure me that in 
whatever [do honorably, honestly, and avow- 
edly, there is no derogation.”’ 

But the snobbery was stronger than he 
wotted of; for, do what he would, he could 
not frame the sentence in which he should | 
write the tidings to Alice, and yet he felt 
that there would be a degree of meanness in 
the non-avowal infinitely more intolerable. 

While he thus chafed and fretted, he heard 
a quick stcp mounting the stair, and at the 
sume instant his door was flung open, and 
Skefly Damer rushed toward him and grasped 
both his hands. 

‘* Well, old Tony, you scarcely expected to 





see me here, nor did I either thirty hours 
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ago; but they telegraphed for me to come at 
once. I’m off for Naples.” 

‘¢ And why to Naples? ’’ 

‘Tl tell you, Tony,’’ said he, confiden- 
tially ; ‘* but remember this is for yourself 
alone. These things mustn’t get abroad ; 
they are Cabinet secrets, and not known out 
of the Privy Council.” 

‘*You may trust me, 
Skeffy went on. 

‘¢1’m to be attached there,’’ said he, sol- 
emnly. 

‘* What do you mean by attached? * 

“Tm going there officially. They want 
me at our Legation. Sir George Home is on 
leave, and Mecklam is chargé d'affaires; of 
course, every one knows what that means.”* 

‘¢ But I don’t,” said Tony, bluntly. 

‘“‘Tt means being bullied, being jockeyed, 
being out-manoeuvred, laughed at by Bren-’ 
nier, and derided by Caraffa. Mecklam’s an 
ass, ‘Tony, that’s the fact, and they know it 
at the Office, and [’m sent out to steer theship.”* 

‘* But what do you know about Naples? ” 

“I know it just as I know the Ecuador 
question,—just as I know the Mouth of the 
Danube question,—as I know the slave treaty 
with’ Portugal, and the Sound dues with 
Denmark, and the right of search, and 
the Mosquito frontier, and everything else 
that is pending throughout the whole globe. 
Let me tell you, old fellow, the others—the 
French, the Italians, and the Austrians,— 
know me as well as they know Palmerston. 
What do you think Walewski told Lady 
Pancroft the day Cavour went down to Vichy 
to see the emperor? They held a long con- 
versation at a table where there were writ- 
ing materials, and Cavour has an Italian 
habit of scribbling all the time he talks, and 
he kept on scratching with a pen on a sheet 
of blotting-paper ; and what do you think he 
wrote ?—the one word, over and over again, 
Skeff, Skeff—nothing else. ‘ Which led us” 
says Walewski, ‘to add, Who or what was 
Skeff? when they told us he was a young 
fellow ’—these were his own words—‘ of 
splendid abilities in the Foreign Office ; ’ and 
if there is anything remarkable in Cavour, it 
is the way he knows and finds out the com- 
ing man.” 

‘* But how could he have heard of you?” 

‘‘These fellows have their spies every- 
where, Tony. Gortchakoff has a photograph 
of me, with two words in Russian underneath, 
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said Tony; and 
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that | got translated, and that mean, * infer- 
nally dangerous,’—tanski seraicztrakoff, in- 
fernally dangerous, !—over his stove in his 
study. You're behind the scenes now, Tony, 
and it will be rare fun for you to watch 
the newspapers and see how differently 
things will go on at Naples after I arrive 
there.”” 

*¢ Tell me something about home, Skeffy ; 
T want to hear about Tilney. Whom did you 
leave there when you came away ?”’ 

**] left the Lyles, Alice and Bella,—none 
else. T was to have gone back with them to 
Lyle Abbey if I had stayed till Monday, and 
I left them, of course, very disconsolate, and 
greatly put out.”’ 

‘I suppose you made up to Alice. I 
thought you would,”’ said Tony, half sulkily. 

*¢ No, old fellow, you do me wrong ; that’s 
a thing I never do. As I said to Earnest 
Palfi about Pauline Esterhazy, Pll take no 
unfair advantage—I’il take no steps in your 
absenee ; and Alice saw this herself.’’ 

** iow do you mean? Alice saw it?” 
said Tony, reddening. 

*« She saw it; for she said to me one day, 
‘Mr. Damer, it seems to me you have very 
punctilious notions on the score of friendship.’ 

*«* 1 have,’ said I; * you're right there.’ 

**<T thought so,’ said she.” 

*¢ After all,’’ said Tony, in a half-dogged 
tone, ** 1 don’t see that the speech had any 
reference to mc, or to any peculiar delicacy 
of yours with respect to me.” 








‘* Ah, my poor Tony, you have a deal to 
learn about women and their ways! 
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vain. So we were, Tony,—so is every man 
that is the depositary of a certain power. 
Without this same conscious thought, whieh 
you common folk call vanity, how should we 
come to exercise the gift? The little world 
taunts us with the very quality that is the 
essence of our superiority.”’ 

‘* Had Bella perfectly recovered ? Was she 
able to be up and about?” 

“Yes, she was able to take carriage air- 
ings, and to be driven about in a small phae- 
ton by the neatest whip in Europe.” 

‘+ Mr. Skeff Damer, eh? ”’ : 

‘‘The same. Ah, these drives, these 
drives! What delicious memories of wood- 
land and romance! [ fell desperately in love 
with that girl, Tony,—I pledge you my 
honor I did. I've thought a great deal over 
it all since I started for Ircland, and I have 
a plan, a plan for us both.” 

‘¢ What is it?” : 

“Let us marry these girls. Let us be 
brothers-in-law as well as in love. You pre- 
fer Alice—I consent. ‘Take her, take her, 
Tony, and may you be happy with her!” 
And as he spoke, he laid his hand on the 
other's head with a reverend solemnity. 

‘¢ This is nonsense, and worse than non- 
sense,”’ said Tony, angrily; but the other’s 
temper was imperturbable, and he went on. 
“ You fancy this is all dreamland that I’m 
promising you ; but that is beeause you, my 
dear Tony, with many good qualities, are 
totally wanting inone: you have no imagina- 
tion, and, like all fellows denied this gift, you 


By | never can conceive anything happening to you 
good luck fortuve has given you a friend,— | except what has already happened. 


You like 


theoneman,—I declare I believe what I say ,— | to live in a cirele, and you do live ina circle ; 
the one man in Europe that knows the whole | you are the turnspits of humanity.” 


thing; as poor Balzac used to say, * Cher 
Skeffy, what a fellow you would be if you 
had my pen!’ He was a vain creature, 


| 


Balzac; but what he meant was, if I could) dogs never attack.”’ 


“Tm a troublesome dog, though, if you 
anger me,”’ said Tony, half fiercely. 
** Very possibly ; but there are certain men 


And as Skeffy said this 


add his descriptive power to my own knowl-| he threw forward his chest, held his head 


edve of life ; for you see, Tony, this was the 
difference between Balzac and.me. Ie knew 
Paris, and the salons of Paris, and the women 
who frequent these sa/ons. I knew the human 
heart. It was woman, as a creature, not a 


mere conventionality, that she appeared to 
me.” 

“Well, I take it,” grumbled out Tony, 
‘**you and your friend had some points of 
resemblance too.” 

**Ah' you would say that we were both 


hack, and looked with an air of sueh proud 
defiance that Tony lay back in a chair and 
laughed heartily. 

‘*T never sawa great hulking fellow yet 
that was not impressed with the greatness of 
his stature,” said Skeffy. ‘+ Every inch after 
five feet six takes a foot off a man’s intel- 
lectual standard. It is Skeff Damer says it, 
Tony, and you may believe it.’ 

‘| wish you’d tell me about Tilney,”’ said 
Tony, half irritably. 
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‘*T appreciate you, as the French say. 
You want to hear that I am not your rival ; 
you want to know that I have not taken any 
ungenerous advantage of your absence. Toni- 
no mio, be of good comfort ; I preferred the 
sister ; shall I tell you why?” 

**T don’t want to hear anything about 
it.” 

«« What a jealous dog it is, even after I 
have declared, on the word of a Damer, that 
he has nothing to apprehend from me! It 
was a lucky day led me down there, Tony. 
Don’t you remember the old woman’s note to 


‘me, mentioning a hundred pounds, or some- 


thing like it, she had forgotten to enclose? 
She found the bank-note afterwards on her 
table, and after much puzzling with herself, 
ascertained it was the sum she had meant to 
remit to me. ‘rifling as the incident was, 
she thought it delicate, or high-minded, or 
something or other on my part. She said ¢ it 
was 80 nice of me;’ and she wrote to my 
uncle to ask if he ever heard such a pretty 
trait, and my uncle said he knew scores of 
spendthrifts would have done much the 
same; whereupon the old lady of Tilney, 
regarding me as ill-used by my relatives, 
declared she would do something for me ; but 
as her good intentions were double-barrelled, 
and she wanted to do something also for 
Bella, she suggested that we might, as the 
Oberland peasants say, ‘ put our eggs in the 
same basket.’ A day was named, too, in 
which we were all to have gone over to Lyle 
Abbey, and open negotiations with Sir Arthur, 
when came this confounded despatch ordering 
me off to Naples! At first I determined not 
to go—to resign—to give up public life for- 
ever. ‘What's Hecuba to him?’ said I; 
that is, ‘ What signifies it to me how Europe 
fares? Shall I not think of Skeff Damer and 
his fortunes?’ Bowling down dynasties and 
setting up nine-pin princes may amuse a 
man; but, after all, is it not to the tranquil 
enjoyments of home he looks for happiness? 
I consulted Bella; but she would not agree 
with me. Women, my dear Tony, are more 
atubitious than men,—I had almost said, more 
worldly. She would not, she said, have me 
leave a career wherein I had given such 
great promise. ‘ You might be an ambas- 
sador one day,’ said she. ‘ Must be !’ in- 
terposed I,—‘ must be!’ My unfortunate 
admission decided the question, and I started 
that night.”’ 
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‘* T don’t think I clearly understand you,”’ 
said Tony, passing his hand over his brow. 
**Am I to believe that you and Bella are 
engaged ? ”’ . 

‘*T know what’s passing in your mind, 
old fellow; I read you like large print. . 
You wont, you can’t, credit the fact that I 
would marry out of the peerage. Say it 
frankly, out with it.’’ 

‘* Nothing of the kind; but I cannot be- 
lieve that Bella ’? — 

** Ay, but she did,” said Skeffy, filling up 
his pause, while he smoothed and caressed 
his very young mustaches. ‘ Trust a woman 
to find out the coming man! Trust a woman 
to detect the qualities that insure supremacy ! 
I wasn’t there quite three weeks in all, and 
see if she did not discover me. What’s this? 
Here comes an order for you, Tony,” said he, 
as he looked into the street and recognized one 
of the porters of the Foreign Office. ‘* This is 
the place, Trumins ! ’’ cried he, opening the 
window and calling to the man. ‘ You’re 
looking for Mr. Butler ; aren’t you? ”’ 

‘‘ Mr. Butler on duty, Friday 21,’ was all 
that the slip of paper contained. ‘+ There,”’ 
cried Skeffy, ‘*‘ who knows if we shall rot 
cross the Channel together to-night? Put 
on your hat, and we’ll walk down to tke 
Office.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
TONY WAITING FOR ORDERS. 

Tony Burier was ordered to Brussels to 
place himself at the disposal of the minister 
as an ex-messenger. He crossed over to 
Calais with Skeffy in the mail-boat ; and 
after a long night’s talking, for neither at- 
tempted to sleep, they parted with the most 
fervent assurances of friendship. 

‘*T’d go across Europe to thrash the fellow 
would say a hard word of him,” muttered 
Tony ; while Skeffy, with an emotion that 
made his lip tremble, said, ‘‘ If the world 
goes hard with you, I’ll turn my back on it, 
and we'll start for New Zealand or Madagas- 
car, Tony, remember that; I give it to you 
as a pledge.”’ 

When Tony presented himself at the Lega- 
tion, he found that nobody knew anything 
about him. They had, some seven or eight 
months previous, requested to have an addi- 
tional messenger appointed, as there were 
cases occurring which required frequent 
reference to home; but the emergency had 
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passed over, and Brussels was once again as | vitations to the Abbey, that it would seem 
undisturbed by diplomatic relations as any | to imply, if such a thing were possible, a spe- 
of the Channel Islands. cial determination to avoid us. I know you 
‘¢ Take a lodging and make yourself com- | well enough, Master Tony, to be aware that 
fortable ; marry, and subscribe to a club if | you will ascribe all my ardor in this pursuit 
you like it,’’ said a gray-headed attaché, | to the fact of there being an obstacle. As 
with a cynical face ; ‘for in all likelihood | you once told me about a certain short cut 
they'll never remember you’re here.’’ The|from Portrush, the only real advantage it 
speaker had some experiences of this sort of | had was a stiff four-foot wall, which must he 
official forgetfulness, with the added misfor-| jumped ; but you are wrong, and you are 
tune that, when he once had summoned cour- | unjust,—two things not at all new to you. 
age to remonstrate against it, they did re-| My intentions here were really good. I had 
member him, but it was to change him from | heard from your dear mother that Miss Stew- 
a first to a second class mission—in Irish | art was in bad health,—that fears were feit 
phrase, promoting him backwards—for his | lest her chest was affected. Now, as the doc- 
temerity. tors concurred in declaring that Bella musi 
Tony installed himself in a snug little | pass one winter, at least, ina warm climate ; 
quarter outside the town, and set himself’ | so 1 imagined how easy it would be to extend 
vigorously to study French. In Knicker-| the benefit of genial air and sunshine to this 
bocker’s ‘* History of New York,” we read | really interesting girl, by offering to take her 
that the sittings of the council were always/as a companion. Bella was charmed with 
measured and recorded by the number of | my project, and we walked over to the Burn- 
pipes smoked by the Cabinet. In the same} side on Tucsday to propose it in all form. 
way might it be said, that Tony Butler’s prog-| ‘‘ To the shame of our diplomacy we failed 
ress in Ollendorf was only to be computed | completely. The old minister, indeed, was 
by the quantity of tobacco consumed over it. | not averse to the plan, and professed to think 
The pronouns had cost two boxes of cigars; | it a most thoughtful attention on our part ; 
the genders, a large packet of assorted cav-| but Dolly, I call her Dolly ; for it is by that 
endish and bird's-eye; and he stood fast on | name, so often recurring in the discuseion. I 
the frontier of the irregular verbs, waiting | associate her best with the incident,—Dolly 
for a large bag of Turkish that Skeffy wrote | was peremptory in her refusal. I wanted,— 
to say he had forwarded to him through the | perhaps a little unfairly,—I wanted to hear 
Office. her reasons. I asked if there might not pos- 
Why have we no statistics of the influence | sibly be something in her objections to which 
of tobacco on education? Why will no one} we could reply. 1 pressed her to reconsider 
direct his attention to the inquiry as to how | the matter,—to take a week, two if she liked, 
far the Tony Butlers—a large class in the} to think over it; but no, she would not listen 
British Islands—are more moved to exertion, | to my compromise ; she was steady and reeo- 
or hopelessly muddled in intellect, by the lute, and yet at the same time much moved. 
soothing influences of smoke ? She said No! but she said it as if there was 
Tony smoked on, and on. He wrote home a reason she should say so, while it was in 
occasionally, and made three attempts to write | direct violence to all her wishes. Mind this 
to Alice, who, despite his silence, had sent | is mere surmise on my part. I am speaking 
him a very pleasant letter about home mat- | of one of whose nature and temperament | 
ters. It was not a neighborhood to afford | know nothing. I may just as easily be wrong 
much news ; and, indeed, as she said, *“ they | as right. She is indeed a puzzle to me; and 
had been unusually dull of late ; scarcely any | one little trait of her has completely routed 
visitors, and few of the neighbors. We miss | all my conceit in my own power of reading 
your friend Skeff greatly ; for with all his | character. In my eagerness to overcome her 
oddities and eccentricities, he had won upon | objections, I was picturing the life of enjoy- 
us immensely by real traits of generosity and | ment and interest Italy would open to her,— 
high-mindedness. There is another friend of | the charm of a land that realizes in daily life 
yours here I would gladly know well ; but she | what poets and painters can only shadow 
—Miss Stewart—retreats from all my advan- | forth ; and in my ardor I so far forgot myeelf 
ces, and has so positively declined all our in- | as to call her Dolly,—dear Doly, I said. The 
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words overcame her at once. She grew pale, 
s0 sickly pale, that I thought she would have 
fainted ; and as two heavy tears stood in her 
eyes, she said in a cold, quiet voice, ‘I beg 
you will not press me any more. I am very 
grateful to you; but I cannot accept your 
offer.’ 

‘* Bella insisted on our going over to your 
mother, and enlisting her advocacy in the 
cause. I did not like the notion ; but I gave 
way. Your dear mother, all kind as she ever 
is, went the same evening to the Burnside ; 
but a short note from her the next morning 
showed, she had no better success thano ur- 
selves. 

‘¢ Naturally—you, at least, will say so— 
Iam ten times more eager about my plan 
now that it is pronounced impracticable. I 
have written to Dr. Stewart. I have sent 
papa to him; mamma has called at the cot- 
tage. I have made Dr. Reid give a written 
declaration that Miss Stewart’s case—I quote 
him—‘ as indicated by a distinct ‘* Bronchoff- 
any ’’ in the superior portion of the right 
lung, imperatively demands the benefit of a 
warm and genial climate ;’ and with all these 
piéces de conviction I am beaten, turned out of 
court, and denied a verdict. 

‘* Have you any explanation to offer about 
this, Master Tony? Dolly was an old play- 
fellow of yours, your mother tellsme. What 
key can you give us as to her nature? Is 
she like what she was in thoee old days ? and 
when did you cease to have these games to- 
gether? I fancied—was it mere fancy ?— 
that she grew a little red when we spoke of 
you. Mind, sir, I want no confessions. I 
want nothing from you but what may serve 
to throw light upon her. If you can suggest 
to me any means of overcoming the objection 
she seems to entertain to our plan, do 80; 
and if you cannot, please to hold your peace 
on this matter ever after. I wrote yester- 


_ day to Mark, who is now at Milan, to make 


some inquiries about Italian villa life. I was 
really afraid to speak to your friend Skeff, 
lest, as mamma said, he should immediately 
offer us one of the royal palaces as a resi- 
dence. No matter, he is a dear good fellow, 
and I have an unbounded reliance on his gen- 
ercsity. 

‘* Now, a word about yourself. Why are 
you at Brussels? Why are you a fixed star, 
after telling us you were engaged as a planet? 
Are there any mysterious reasons for your 





residenee there? If so, I don’t ask to hear 
them ; but your mother naturally would like 
to know something about you a little more ex- 
planatory than your last bulletin, that said, 
‘1am here still, and likely to be so.’ 

‘‘T had a most amusing letter from Mr. 
Maitland a few days ago. I had putit into 
this envelope to let you read it ; but I took 
it out againyas I remembered your great and 
very unjust prejudices against him. He seems 
t>2 know every one and everything, and is 
just as familiar with the great events of pol- 
itics as with the great people who mould them. 
I read for your mother his description of the 
life at Fontainebleau, and the eccentricities 
of a beautiful Italian, Countess Castagnolo, 
the reigning belle there ; and she was much 
amused, though she owned that four changes 
of raiment daily were too much even for De- 
liah herself. 

‘* Do put a little coercion on yourself, and 
write me even a note. I assure you I would 
write you most pleasant little letters if you 
showed you merited them. I have a budget 
of small gossip about the neighbors, no par- 
ticle of which shall you ever see till you de- 
serve better of your old friend, 

‘* ALICE TRAFFORD.” 

It may be imagined that it was in a very 
varying tone of mind he read through this let- 
ter. If Dolly’s refusal were not based on her 
unwillingness to leave her father,—and if it 
were, she could have said so,—it was quite 
inexplicable. Of all the girls he had ever 
known, he never saw one more likely to 
be captivated by such an offer. She had 
that sort of nature that likes to invest each 
event of life with a certain romance; and 
where could anything have opened such a 
vista for castle-building as this scheme of 
foreign travel? Of course he could not ex- 
plain it; how should he? Dolly was only 
partly like what she used to be long ago. 
In those days she had no secrets,—at least, 
none from him,—now she had long, dreary 
intervals of silence and reflection, as though 
brooding over something she did not wish to 
tell of. This was not the Dolly Stewart he 
used to know so well. As he re-read the let- 
ter, and came to that passage in which she 
tells him that, if he cannot explain what 
Dolly’s refusal is owing to without making 
a confession, he need not do 80, he grew al- 
most irritable, and said, what can she mean 
by this? Surely, it is not possible that Alice 
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could have listened to any story that coupled | spite of himself he found he had got intoa 
his name with Dolly's, and should thus by tone not merely querulous, but actually ag- 
insinuation charge him with the allegation ? _gressive, and was using toward Alice an air 
Lady Lyle had said to himself, ** I heard the | of reproof that he almost trembled at as he 


story from one of the girls.”” Was it this, | 


then, that Alice referred to? Surely, she 
knew him better; surely, she knew how he | 
loved her, no matter how hopelessly it might | 
he. Perhaps women liked to give this sort | 
of pain to those whose heart they owned. 
Perhaps it was a species of torture they were 
given to. Skeffy could tell if he were here. 
Skeffy could resolve this point at once ; but it 
was too much for Aim. 

As to the passage about Maitland, he al- 
most tore the paper as he read it. By what 
right did he correspond with her a tall? W hy 
should he write to her even such small mat- 
ter as the gossip of a court? And what 
could Alice mean by telling him of it, unless 
—and oh, the bitterness of this thought !—it 
was to intimate by a mere passing word the 
relations that subsisted between herself and 
Maitland, and thus convey to him the utter 
hopelessness of his own pretensions? 


As Tony waiked up and down his room, | 


he devised a very strong, it was almost a 
fierce, reply to this letter. He would tell 
her that as to Dolly he couldn’t say, but she 
might have some of his own scruples about 
that same position called companion. When 


he knew her long ago, she was independent | 
enough in spirit, and it was by no means im- | 


possible she might prefer a less brilliant condi- 


tion if unclogged with observances that might | 


savor of homage. At all events, he was no 
fine and subtle intelligence to whom a case 
of difficulty could be submitted. 

As for Maitland, he hated him! he was 
not going to conceal it in any way. His air 
of insolent superiority he had not forgotten, | 
nor would he forget till he had found an op- | 
portunity to retort it. Alice might think 
him as amusing as she pleased. To himself | 

. the man was simply odious, and if the result | 
of all his varied gifts and accomplishments 


re-read it. 

‘¢ This will never do !”’ cried he, as he tore 
up the scribbled sheets. ‘‘ I’ll wait till to- 
morrow, and perhaps I shall do better. 
When the morrow came, he was despatched 
‘on duty, and Alice remained unaswered. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE MAJOR’S MISSION. 

Ir my reader has been ‘as retentive as I 
could wish him, he will have borne in mind 
that on the evening when Major M’Caskey 
took a very menacing leave of Norman Mait- 
_land at Paris, Count Caffarelli had promised 
‘his friend to write to General Filangieri to 
obtain from the king a letter addressed to 
Maitland in the royal hand by the title of 

Count of Amalfi,—such a recognition being 
as valid an act of ennoblement as all the dec- 
 larations and registrations and emblazonments 
| of heralds and the colleges. 

; It had been originally intended that this 
letter should be enclosed to Count Ludolf, 
the Neapolitan envoy of Turin, where Mait- 
land would have found it; but seeing the 
|spirit which had now grown up between 
| Maitland and M’Caskey, and foresceing well 
what would occur whenever these two men 
should mect, Caffarelli, with that astuteness 
that never fails the Italian, determined to 
avert the peril by a stratagem which lent its 
aid to the object he hadin hand. He begged 
the general would transmit the letter from 
; the king, not to Turin, but to the Castello di 
| Montanara, where Maitland had long resided, 
ina far-away part of Calabria, and employ 
as the messenger M’Caskey himself; by 
which means this very irritable and irritat- 
‘ing individual might be, for a time at least, 

withdrawn from public view, and an imme- 
diate meeting with Maitland prevented. 

It was not very difficult, without any breach 


{ 
| 








was only to make upsuch a being as he was, | of confidence, for Caffarelli to convey to Fil- 
then would he welcome the most unlettered | jangieri that his choice of M’Caskey for this 
and unformed clown that ever walked rather | Mission was something stronger than a ca- 
than this mass of conceit and self-sufficiency. price, and that his real wish was that this 
He sat down to commit these thoughts to fiery personage should not be at Naples when 
paper, and though he scrawled over seven (they arrived there. 
sheets in the attempt, nothing but failure; A ver y brief note, which reached Caffarelli 
came of it. Maitland came in, if not by | before he had left Paris, informed him that all 
name, by insinuation, everywhere; and in | he requested had been duly done. ‘‘ He gave 
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it ’’—it was of the king he spoke,—‘ he 
gave it at once, Carlo ; only saying, with a 
Jaugh, ‘One of my brothers may dispute it 
with him some of these days,—for it gives 
some privilege ; but whether it be to claim 
the rights of the church after high treason, 
or to have two wives in Lower Calabria, I 
don’t remember; but tell your friend to 
avoid both murder and matrimony, at least 
till he returns to a more civilized region.’ 

‘¢ T shall send the Irish major with the de- 
spatch, as you wish. If I understand you 
aright, you are not over-anxious he should 
come back with the answer. But why not 
he moreexplicit? If you want remember 
Calabria is Calabria—you understand.”’ 

At first Caffarelli had intended not to show 
this note to Maitland ; but the profound con- 








fortress, the convent, the ornate style of Ven- 
ice, and the luxurious vastness of an oriental 
palace, all within its walls. It may be im- 
agined that no private fortune, however am- 
ple, could have kept in perfect order a place 
of such immense size, the gardens alone re- 
quiring above thirty men constantly at work, 
and the repairs of the sea-wall being a labor 
that never ended. 

The present occupant, Sir Omerod Butler, 
lived in one small block called the ** Molo,”’ 
which projected into the sea at the very end 
of the promontory, and was approachable on 
the land side by a beautiful avenue of cedars. 
They were of great age, and, tradition said, 
had been brought from Lebanon. If ruin 

and neglect and desolation characterized all 
| eoneadl, no sooner had the traveller entered 





tempt which his friend exhibited for M’Cas- | this shady approach than all changed to the 
key proved that no sense of a debt of honor | most perfect care and culture,—flowery shrubs 
outstanding between them would lessen ‘of every kind, beds of gorgeous flowers, per- 
Maitland’s satisfaction at hearing that this | go/ati of vines leading down to the sea, and 
troublesome ‘*cur’’—so he called him—! orange-groves dipping their golden balls in 
should not be yelping at his heels through | the blue Mediterranean at every step, till the 





the streets of Naples. 

Maitland, in fact, declared, that he knew 
of no misfortune in life so thoroughly ruin- 
ous as to be confronted in a quarrel with a 
questionable antagonist. From the ridicule 
of such a situation, he averred, the only es- 
cape was in a fatal ending; and Maitland 


knew nothing so bad as ridicule. Enmity in 


ull its shapes he had faced, and could face 
again. Give him a foe but worthy of him, 
and no man ever sprung into the lists with a 
lighter heart; the dread of a false position 
was too much for him. 

Leaving these two friends, then, at Paris, 
to talk, amid their lives of many dissipa- 
tions, of plots and schemes and ambitions, let 
us betake ourselves to a very distant spot, at 
the extreme verge of the Continent,—a little 
inlet on the Calabrian coast below Reggio, 
where, on a small promontory separating two 
narrow bays, stands the lone Castle of Mon- 
tanara. It had been originally a convent, as 


ample gate was reached ; passing into which 
‘you entered a spacious court paved with va- 
riegatéd marble, with a massive fountain in 
| the centre. From this court, undey a pil- 
| lared archway, led off all the lower rooms,— 
; great spacious chambers, with richly-painted 
ceilings and tessellated floors. Into these was 
gathered the most costly furniture of the 
whole palace : tables and consoles of mala- 
chite and porphyry, gorgeously inlaid slabs 
of lapis lazuli and agate, cabinets of rare 
beauty, and objects of ancient art. Passing 
through these again you gained the rooms of 
‘daily habitation, arranged with all the taste 
and luxury of modern refinement, and dis- 
|tinctively marking that the cold splendor 
without could not attain to that sense of 
comfort and voluptuous ease which an age of 
greater indulgence requires. 

The outer gate of the castle, which opened 
by a drawbridge over a deep, moat, on the 
Reggio road, was little less than a mile off; 





its vast size indicates, but was purchased and | and it may give some idea of the vast size of 
converted into a royal residence by a former | the place to state that, from that entrance to 
king of Naples, who spent incredible sums | the Molo, there was a succession of buildings 
on the buildings and the gardens. The latter |of one kind or other, only interrupted by 
especially were most costly, since they were | areas of courtyard or garden. 
entirely artificial, the earth having been car-| When at the close of a sultry day, Major 
ried from the vicinity of Naples. M’Caskey presented himself at this gate, 
The castle itself was the most incongruous summoning the porter with a vigorous pull 
mass that could be conceived, embracing the | of the bell, he was not admitted till a very 
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careful scrutiny showed that he was alone, 
and did not, besides, exhibit anything very 
formidable in his appearance. He was told, 
as he passed in, that he must leave his horse 
at the stables beside the gate, and make the 
rest of his way on foot. The major was both 
tired and hungry ; he had been iu the saddle 
since daybreak, had twice missed his way, 
and tasted no food since he set out. 

‘* Is there much more of this confounded 
way to go?’ asked he of his guide, as they 
now mounted a terrace, only to descend 
again. 

‘*¢ About a quarter of an hour will bring 
you to the Molo,” said the other, just as ill- 
pleased to have the duty of escorting him. 
A quick glance at the fellow’s face showed 
the major how hopeless it would be to expect 
any information from him; and though he 
was burning to know who inhabited this 
lonesome place, and why he lived there, he 
forebore all questioning, and went along in 
silence. 

‘‘ There! ’’ said his guide, at last, as they 
reached a great archway standing alone in 
a. sort of lawn,—‘‘ there! you follow that 
road to the little gate yonder, pass in, cross 
the garden, and you will be at the side-en- 
trance of the Molo. I don’t suppose you 
want to enter by the grand gate?”’ 

Major M’Caskey was not much in the habit 
of suffering an insolence to pass unresent- 
ed; but he seemed to control himself as he 
drew forth his purse and took out a crown- 
piece. ‘ This is for your trouble, my worthy 
fellow,”’ said he; **go and look for it yon- 
der,’’ and he jerked the piece of money over 
the low parapet, and sent it skimming along 
the sea a hundred yards off. 

Though the man’s lips murmured in pas- 
sion, and his dark eyes flashed anger, one 
look at the face of his companion assured 
him that the safer policy was to restrain his 
wrath, and, touching his hat in salute, he 
retired without a word. 

As though he felt in Letter temper with 
himself for having thus discharged this lit- 
tle debt, the major stepped more briskly for- 
ward, gained the small postern, and entered 
a large and formal garden, the chief avenue 
of which showed him the gate at the extrem- 
ity. It lay open, and he found himself in a 
large vaulted hall, from which doors led off. 
In doubt which course to take, he turned to 
seek for a bell; but there was none to be 
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found; and after a careful search on every 
side, he determined to announce himself by a 
stout knocking at one of the doors before 
him. 

The hollow clamor resounded through the 
whole building, and soon brought down two 
men in faded livery, half terrified, half an- 
gry at the summons. 

M’Caskey, at once assuming the upper 
hand, a habit in which practice had made 
him a proficient, demanded haughtily to see 
‘* the count,”’ their master. 

‘‘He is at dinner,” said they both to- 
gether. 

‘¢T wish I were so too,”’ said the major. 
‘* Go in and tell him that I am the bearer of 
a royal despatch, and desire to see him im- 
mediately.”’ 

They held counsel together in whispers for 
a few minutes, during which the name Ma- 
ria occurred frequently between them. ‘We 
will tell the Senora Maria you are here,”’ 
said one, at last. 

** And who may she be?”’ said M’Caskey, 
haughtily. 

‘*She is the cameriera of the countess, 
and the chief of all the household.”’ 

** My business is not with a waiting-wo- 
man. I have come to see the Count of 
Amalfi,’’ said the major, sternly. 

The men apparently knew their own du- 
ties best, and civilly asking him to follow, 
they led the way up a small flight of stairs, 
and after traversing some scantily-furnished 
rooms, showed him into a prettily-decorated 
little chamber, with two windows looking 
on the sea. 

Ilaving politely begged him to be seated, 
they left him. The major, besides being 
hungry and jaded, was irritable and angry. 
Filangieri had told him his mission was one 
of importance and high trust; in fact, so 
much 80, that it could not be confided to one 
less known than himself. And was this the 
way they received a royal envoy, sent on 
such an errand? While he thus fumed and 
chafed, he heard a door open and close, and 
shortly after the sweep of a woman’s dress 
coming along the corridor ; and now the step 
came nearer and the door opened, and a tall, 
sickly-looking woman entered; but scarcely 
had she advanced one pace within the room 
when she uttered a faint scream and fainted. 

The major’s first care was to turn the key 
in the lock, his second was to lift up the al- 
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most lifeless figure and place her on the sofa. 
As he did s0, any emotion that his features 
betrayed was rather of displeasure than as- 
tonishment ; and in the impatient way he 
jerked open the window to let the fresh air 
blow on her there was far more anger than 
surprise. 

‘* So then you are the Senora Maria, it 
would seem,’’ were the first words she heard 
as she rallied from her swoon. 

‘¢ Oh, Miles! ’’ cried she, with an intense 
agony, ‘* why have you tracked me here? 
Could you not have let me drag out my few 


- years of life in peace?” 


It was difficult to guess how these words 
affected him, or rather in how many different 
ways ; for though at first his eyes flashed an- 
grily, he soon gave a short jeering sort of a 
laugh, and throwing himself down into a 
chair, he crossed his arms on his breast and 
gazed steadily at her. 

The look seemed to remind her of bygone 
suffering ; for she turned her head away, and 
then covered her face with her hands. 

**Senora Maria,’’ said he, slowly—* un- 
less indeed you still desire I should call you 
Mrs. M’Caskey.”’ 

** No, no—Maria ! ’’ cried she, wildly ; «I 
am but a servant—I toil for my bread ; but 
better that than ’’— She stopped, and after 
an effort to subdue her emotion, burst into 
tears and sobbed bitterly. 

‘Tt matters little to me, madam, what the 
name. The chain that ties us is just as irrev- 
ocable, whatever we choose to call ourselves. 
As to anything else, I do not suppose youdn- 
tend to claim meas your husband.” 

‘* No, no, never,”’ cried she, impetuously. 

‘*Noram I less generous, madam. None 
shall ever hear from me that you were my 
wife. The contract was one that brought 
little credit to either of us.”’ 

“ Nothing but misery and misfortune to 
me!’’ said she, bitterly; ‘‘ nothing else— 
nothing else ! ”’ 

‘* You remind me, madam,”’’ said he, in 
a slow, deliberate voice, as though he were 
enunciating some long-resolved sentiment,— 
** you remind me much of Josephine.” 

** Who is Josephine?” asked she, quickly. 

** T speak of the Empress Josephine so you 
may perceive that I have sought your parallel 
in high places. She, like you, deemed her- 
sclf the most unhappy of women, andall be- 





cause destiny had linked her with a greatness 
that she could not measure.”’ 

Though her vacant stare might have as- 
sured him either that she did not understand 
his words, or follow their meaning, never 
daunted he went on. 

‘¢Yes, madam; and, like her husband, 
yours has had much to bear—levity—frivol- 
ity—and—worse.”’ 

‘* What are you here for? Why have you 
come after me?” cried she, wildly. ‘I 
swore to you before, and I swear it again, 
that I will never go back to you.” 

‘‘ Whenever you reduce that pledge to 
writing, madam, call on me to be your secu- 
rity for its due performance ; be it known to 
you, therefore, that this meeting was an un- 
expected happiness to me.”’ 

She covered her face, and rocked to and 
fro like one in the throes of a deep suffer- 
ing. 

" I should be a glutton, madam, if I de- 
sired a repetition of such scenes as these ; 
they filled eight years—eight mortal years— 
of a life not otherwise immemorable.’’ 

‘* And what have they done for me? ”’ cried 
she, roused almost to boldness by his taunt- 
ing manner. 

‘*Made you thinner, paler, a trifle more 
aged, perhaps,” said he, scanning her leis- 
urely, ‘* but always what Frenchmen would 
call a femme charmante.”’ 

The mockery seemed more than she could 
bear ; for she sprung to her feet, and, ina 
voice vibrating with passion, said, ‘* Take 
care, Miles M’Caskey,—take care ; there are 
men here, if they saw me insulted, would 
throw you over that sea-wall as soon as look 
at you.” 

‘* Ring for your bravos, madam—summon 
your condottieri at once,’’ said he, with an 
impudent laugh ; ‘ they’ll have some warm- 
er work than they bargained for.’’ 

‘*Oh, why not leave me in peace,—why 
not let me have these few years of life with- 
out more of shame and misery"? ’’ said she, 
throwing herself on her knees before him. 

‘* Permit me to offer youa chair, madam,” 
said he, as he took her hands, and placed her 
on a seat ; ‘and let me beg that we talk of 
something else. Who is the count?— 
‘The Onoralissimo e Pregiatissimo, Nobile 
Conte,’ ’’ for he read now from the address 
of a letter he had drawn from his pocket— 
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‘¢ ¢ Nobile Conte d’Amalfi’—is that the name 
of the owner of this place?”’ 

‘‘ No, it is the Chevalier Butler, formerly 
minister at Naples, lives here,—Sir Omerod 
Bramston Butler.”’ 

*« Ah, then I perceive it is really meant 
for another person! I thought it was a 
mode of addressing him secretly. The Count 
of Amalfi lives here, perhaps.”’ 

*¢T never heard of him.’’ 

‘¢ Who lives here beside Sir Omerod ? ”’ 

**My lady—that is, the countess ; none 
else.’’ 

‘¢ Who is the countess—Countess of what, 
and where?”’ 

‘‘ She is a Milanese; she was a Branca- 
leone.”’ 

‘* Brancaleone, Brancaleone! there were 
two of them. One went to Mexico with the 
Duke of Sommariva—not his wife.*’ 

‘¢ This is the other ; she is married to Sir 
Omerod.” 

‘¢ She must be Virginia Brancaleone,”’ said 
M’Caskey, trying to remember,—‘* the same 
Lord Byron used to rave about.”’ 

She nodded an assent, and he continued. 

‘* Nini Brancaleone was a toast, I remem- 
ber, with Wraxall and Trelawney, and the 
rest of us. She was the ‘reason fair’ of 
many a good glass -of claret which Byron 
gave us, in those days before he became 
stingy.” 

“You had better keep your memories to 


yourself in case you meet her,”’ said she, | 


warningly. 

*¢ Miles M’Caskey, madam, requires very 
little advice or admonition in a matter that 
touches tact or good-breeding.’’ A sickly 
smile of more than half-derision curled the 
woman’s lip; but she did not speak. ‘* And 
now let us come back to this Count of Amalfi; 
who is he? where is he? ”’ 

‘* T have told you already I do not know.” 

‘There was a time, madam, you would 


have required no second intimation that it | 


was your duty to find out.” 

**© Ah, I remember those words but too 
well!’ cried she, bitterly. ‘* Finding out 
was my task for many a year.”’ 

‘*Well, madam, it was an exercise that 
might have put a fine edge on your under- 
standing ; but, like some other advantages of 
your station, itslipped by you without profit. 
Tam generous, madam, and I forbear to say 
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more. ‘Tell me of these people here all that 
you know of them; for they are my more 
immediate interest at present.”’ 

‘‘ T will tell you everything, on the sim- 
ple condition that you never speak to me nor 
of me again. Promise me but this, Miles 
M’Caskey, and I swear to you I will conceal 
nothing that I know of them.” 

‘¢ You make hard terms, madam,”’ said he, 
with mock courtesy. ‘‘ It is nosmall priva- 
tion to be denied the pleasure of your agree- 
able presence ; but 1 comply.”’ 

‘* And this shall be our last meeting? ”’ 
asked she, with a look of imploring mean- 
ing. 

‘s Alas, madan, if it must be ! ’’ 

‘Take care,”’ cried she, suddenly, ‘ you 
once hy your mockery drove me to ’*-— 

** Well, madam, your memory will per- 
haps record what followed. I shot the friend 
who took up your cause. Do you chance to 
know of another who would like to imitate 
his fortune? ”’ 

‘* Gracious Heaven ! ”’ cried she, in an ag- 
ony, ‘* has nothing the power to change your 
cruel nature ; or are you to be hard-hearted 
and merciless to the end? ”’ 

‘*Tam proud to say, madam, that Miles 
M’Caskey comes of a house whose motto is 
* Semper M’Caskey.’ ”’ 

A scornful curl of the lip seemed to show 
what respect she felt for the heraldic allu- 
sion; but she recovered herself quickly, and 
said, “ I can stay no longer. It is the hour 
the countess requires me; but I will come 
bak to-morrow, without you would Jet me 
buy off this meeting. Yes, Miles, I am in 
carnest ; this misery is too much for me. ° I 
have saved a little sum, and I have it by me 
in gold. You must be more changed than I 
can believe, or you will be in want of money. 
You shall have it all, every ducat of it, if 
you only pledge me your word never to mo- 
| lest me,—never to follow me,—never to rec- 
ognize me again !”’ 

‘** Madam,”’ said he, severely, ‘* this men- 
| ial station you have descended to must have 
blunted your sense of honor rudely, or you 
had never dared to make me such a proposal. 
Let me see you to-morrow, and for the last 





time.” And haughtily waving his hand, he 
motioned to her to leave, and she turned 
away with her hands over her face, and 
quitted the room. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
THE MAJOR’S TRIALS. 

Magor Mites M’Caskey is not a foreground 
figure in this our story, nor have we any 
reason to suppose that he possesses any at- 
tractions for our readers. When such men— 
and there are such to be found on life’s high- 
way—are met with, the world usually gives 
them what sailors call a ‘‘ wide berth, and 
ample room to swing in,’ sincerely trusting 
that they will soon trip their anchor and sail 
offagain. Seeing all this, I have no preten- 
sion, nor indeed any wish, to impose his com- 
pany any more than is strictly indispensable, 
nor dwell on his sojourn at the Molo of Mon- 
tanara. Indeed, his life at that place was so 
monotonous and weary to himself, it would 
be a needless cruelty to chronicle it. 

The major, as we have once passingly seen, 
kept a sort of brief journal of his daily do- 
ings ; and a few short extracts from this will 
tell us all that we need know of him. Ona 
page of which the upper portion was torn 
away, we find the following: ‘* Arrived at 
M—— on the 6th atsunset. Ruined old rook- 
ery. Open at land side, and sea defences all 
carried away ; never could have been strong 
against artillery. Found Mrs. M’C. in the 
style of waiting-woman to a Countess Butler, 
formerly Nini Brancaleone. A warm inter- 
view ; difficult to persuade her that I was not 
- in pursuit of herself,—a feminine delusion I 
tried to dissipate. She,’’—henceforth it is 
thus he always designates Mrs. M*Caskey ,— 
‘*‘she avers that she knows nothing of the 
Count d’Amalfi, nor has ever seen him. 
Went into a long story about Sir Omerod 
Butler, of whom I know more myself. She 
pretends that Nini is married to him,—le- 
gally married; don’t believe a word of it. 
Ilave my own suspicions that the title of 
Amalfi has been conferred on B. himself; for 
he lives estranged from England and Eng- 
lishmen. Will learn all, however, before I 
leave. 

“Roast pigeons, with tomato, a strange 
fish, and omelette, with Capri to wash it 
down; a meagre supper; but they say it 
shall be better to-morrow. 

** Seventh, Wednesday.—Slept soundly and 
had a swim; took a sea view of the place, 
but could see no one about. Capital break- 
fast,—‘ Frutti dimare,’ boiled in Rhine wine ; 
fellow who waited said a favorite dish of his 
excellency’s, meaning Sir O. B. Best choc- 
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olate I ever tasted out of Paris. Found the 
menue for dinner on the table all right; the 
wine is au choix, and I begin with La Rose 
and La Veuve Cliquot. A note from her re- 
ferring to something said last night ; she is 
ill and cannot see me, but encloses an order 
on Parodi of Genoa, in favor of the Nobile 
Signor il Maggiore M’Caskey, for three thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-eight frances, 
and a small tortoise-shell box, containing 
eighty-six double ducats in gold, so that it 
would seem I have fallen into a ‘ vrai Cali- 
fornie’ here. Reflected, and replied with a 
refusal; a M’Caskey cannot stoop to this. 
Reproved her for ignoring the character to 
whom she addressed such a proposal, and re- 
iterated my remark of last night, that she 
never rose to the level at which she could 
rightly take in the native chivalry of my na- 
ture. 

‘* Inquired if my presence had been an- 
nounced to Sir O., and learned it had. Or- 
ders given to treat me with distinguished 
consideration, but nothing said of an au- 
dience. 

‘‘ Pigeons again for supper, with apology : 
quails had been sent for to Messina, and ex- 
pected to-morrow. Shot at a champagne- 
flask in the sea, and smoked. Sir O’s. to- 
baceo exquisite, and the supply so ample, I 
am making a petite provision for the future. 

‘* Full moon. Shot at the camellias out of 
my window. Knocked off seventeen, when [ 
heard a sharp ery,—a stray shot, I suppose. 
Shut the casement and went to bed. 

‘* Thursday.—Gardener’s boy, flesh-wound 
in the calf of the leg; hope Sir O. may hear 
of it and send for me. 

** A glorious capon for dinner, stuffid 
with oysters,—veritable oysters. Drank Mrs. 
M’C.’s health in the impression that this was 
a polite attention on her part. Nou message 
from Sir. O. 

‘* Friday.—A general fast ; a lentil soup 
and a fish ; good but meagre; took it out in 
wine and tobacco. Had the gardener’s boy 
up, and introduced him to sherry-cobbler. 
The effect miraculous ; danced Tarantella till 
the bandage came off and he fainted. 

‘¢ Saturday.—Rain and wind; maccaroni 
much smoked; cook lays it on the chim- 
ney that wont draw with a Levant wind. 
Read over my instructions again and under- 
stand them as little as before: ‘You will 
hold yourself at the orders of the Count 
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d’Amalfi till further instructions from this 
department.’ Vague enough all this; and 
for anything I see, or am likely to see, of 
this count, I may pass the autumn here. 
Tried to attract Sir O’s attention by knock- 
ing off the oranges at top of his wall, and re- 
ceived intimation to fire in some other direc- 
tion. 

‘* Sunday.—Don Luigi Something has come 
to say mass. Asked him to dinner, but find 
him engaged to the countess. A dry old 
cove, who evidently knows everything, but 
will tell nothing ; has promised to lend me 
a guitar and a book or two, in return for 
which I have sent down three bottles of our 
host’s champagne to his reverence. 

** Monday.—Lobsters. 

“© Tuesday. —Somebody ill apparently ; 
much ringing of bells and disorder. My 
dinner an hour late. Another appeal from 
Mrs. M’C., repeating her former proposal 
with greater energy ; this feminine insistance 
provokes me. I might tell her that of the 
three women who have borne my name none 
but herself would have so far presumed ; but 
i forbear. Pity has ever been the weakness 
of my nature ; I feel its workings even as I 
write this. It may not carry me to the 
length of forgiveness ; but I can compassion- 
ate ; I will send her this note :— 


‘* * Mapam,—Your prayers have succeeded ; 
I yield. It would not be generous in me to 
say what the sacrifice has cost me. Whena 
M’Caskey bends, it is an oak of the forest 
snaps in two. I make but one condition ; I 
will have no gratitude. Keep the tears that 
you would shed at my feet for the hours of 
your solitary sorrow. You will see, there- 
fore, that we are to mect no more. 

** * One of the ducats is clipped on the edge, 
and another discolored as by an acid; I am 
above requiring that they be exchanged. 
Nothing in this last act of our intercourse 
shall prevent you remembering me as ‘* Sem- 
per M’Caskey.”’ 

‘*** Your cheque should have specified Par- 
odi & Co., not Parodi alone. -To a man less 
known the omission might give inconvenience ; 
this, too, however, I pardon. Farewell.’ ’’ 


It was evident that the major felt he had 
completed this task with befitting dignity ; for 
he stood up before a large glass, and placing 
one hand within his waistcoat, he gazed at 
himself in a sort of rapturous veneration. 
‘: Yes,”’ said he, thoughtfully, ‘* George Sey- 
mour and D’Orsay and myself, we were 





men! When shall the world look upon our 
like again? Each in his own style, too, per- 
fectly distinct, perfectly dissimilar ; neither of 
them, however, had this ; neither had this! ”’ 
cried he, as he darted a look of catlike fierce- 
ness from his fiery gray eyes. ‘‘ The Prin- 
cess Metternich fainted when I gave her that 
glance. She had the temerity to say, * Qui 
est ce Monsieur M’Caskey?’ Why not ask 
who is Soult? who is Wellington? who is 
everybody? Such is the ignorance of a 
woman! Madame la Princess,’’ added he, 
in a graver tone, ‘‘ if it be your fortune to 
turn your footsteps to Montpellier, walk into 
the churchyard there, and see the tomb of 
Jules de Besancon, late major of the 8th 
Cuirassiers, and whose inscription is in these 
few words: ‘ Tué par M’Caskey.’ I put up 
the monument myself; for he was a. brave 
soldier, and deserved his immortality.” 

Though self-admiration was an attractive 
pastime, it palled on him at last, and he sat 
down and piled up the gold double ducats in 
two tall columns, and speculated on the va- 
rious pleasures they might procure, and then 
he read over the draft on Parodi, and pictured 
to his mind some more enjoyments, all of 
which were justly his due, ‘* For,’’ as he said 
himself aloud, ‘‘ I have dealt generously by 
that woman.”’ 

At last he arose, and went out on the ter- 
race. It was a bright starlight night, one 
of those truly Italian nights when the plan- 
ets streak the calm sea with long lines of 
light, and the very air seems weary with its 
burden of perfume. Of the voluptuous en- 
ervation that comes of such an hour, he nei- 
ther knew nor asked to know. Stillness and 
calm to him savored only of death ; he want- 
ed movement, activity, excitement, life, in 
fact,—life as he had always known and al- 
ways liked it. Once or twice the suspicion 
had crossed his mind that he had been sent 
on this distant expedition to get rid of him 
when something of moment was being done 
elsewhere. His inordinate vanity could read- 
ily supply the reasons for such acourse. He 
was one of those men that in times of trouble 
become at once famous. ‘ They call us dan- 
gerous,’’ said he, ‘ just as Cromwell was 
dangerous, Luther was dangerous, Napoleon 
was dangerous. But if we are dangerous, 
it is because we are driven to it. Admit the 
superiority that you cannot oppose, yield to 
the inherent greatness that you can only 
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struggle against, and you will find that we 
are not dangerous,—we are salutary.”’ 

‘+ Is it possible,” cried he aloud, ‘“ that 
this has been a plot,—that while I am here 
living this life of inglorious idleness the great 
stake is on the table,—the game is begun, 
and the king’s crown being played for?”’ 
M’Caskey knew that whether royalty con- 
quered or was vanquished,—however the 
struggle ended,—there was to be a grand 
scene of pillage. The nobles or the mer- 
chants—it mattered very little which to him 
—were to pay for the coming convulsion. 
Often and often, as he walked the streets of 
Naples, had he stood before a magnificent 
palace, or a great country-house, and specu- 
lated on the time when it should be his pre- 
rogative to smash in that stout door, and 
proclaim all within it his own. ‘* Spolia di 
M’Caskey ” was the inscription that he felt 
would defy the cupidity of the boldest. “I 
will stand on the balcony,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
declare, with a wave of my hand, These are 
mine: pass on to other pillage.” 

The horrible suspicion that he might be 
actually a prisoner all this time gained on 
him more and more, and he ransacked his 
mind to think of some great name in history 
whose fate resembled his own. ‘Could I 
only assure myself of this,’’ said he, passion- 
ately, ‘* it is not these old walls would long 
confine me ; I’d scale the highest of them in 
half an hour; or I'd take to the sea, and 
swim round that point yonder,—it’s not two 
miles off ; and I remember there’s a village 
quite close to it.’’ Though thus the pros- 
pect of escape presented itself so palpably 
before him, he was deterred from it by the 
thought that if no intention of forcible de- 
tention had ever existed, the fact of his 
having feared it would be an indelible stain 
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upon his courage. ‘* What an indignity,”’ 
thought he, ‘\for a M’Caskey to have yielded 
to a causeless dread ! ”’ 

As thus he thought, he saw, or thought 
he saw, a dark object at some short distance 
off on the sea. He strained his eyes, and 
though long in doubt, at last assured himself 
it was a boat that had drifted from her moor- 
ings ; for the rope that had fastened her still 
hung over the stern, and trailed in the sea. 
By the slightly moving flow of the tide tow- 
ard shore she came gradually nearer, till at 
last he was able to reach her with the crook 
of his riding-whip, and draw her up to the 
steps. Her light paddle-like oars were on 
board, and M’Caskey stepped in, determined 
to make a patient and careful study of the 
place on its sea-front, and see, if he could, 
whether it were more of chateau or jail. 

With a noiseless motion he stole smoothly 
along, till he passed a little ruined bastion on 
a rocky point, and saw himself at the en- 
trance of a small bay, at the extremity of 
which a blaze of light poured forth, and illu- 
minated the sea for some distance. As he 
got nearer, he saw that the light came from 
three large windows that opened on a terrace, 
thickly studded with orange-trees, under the 
cover of which he could steal on unseen, and 
take an observation of all within ; for that 
the room was inhabited was plain enough, 
one figure continuing to cross and recross the 
windows as M’Caskey drew nigh. 

Stilly and softly, without a ripple behind 
him, he glided on till the light skiff stole un- 
der the overhanging boughs of a large acacia, 
over a branch of which he passed his rope to 
steady the boat, and then standing up he 
looked into the room, now so close as almost 
to startle him. 





Tus School Ship in London, had, at the be- 
ginning of the year, one hundred and sixty-three 
boys on board. ‘The receipts of the society that 
has this institution in charge were, for the last 
year, nearly five thousand pounds, of which near- 
ly four-fifths are a government allowance. 


On the night of the 21st of February last, there 
fell in Rome a large quantity of a fine dust, which 





attracted general attention. A paper read to a 
learned society ascribes its origin to a wind blow- 
ing from some desert districts in Africa. 


A new kind of silkworm that feeds upon the 
leaves of the oak has just been introduced into 
France. It is a native of the table-lands of the 
Himalaya. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 

1. The Trans-Caucasian Campaign of the 
Turkish Army under Omer Pasha. By 
Lawrence Oliphant. London, 1856. 

2. Patriots and Filibusters. By Lawrence 
Oliphant. London, 1860. 

3. Trans-Caucasia. By Baron von Hax- 
thausen. London, 1854. 

4. Papers respecting the Settlement of Circas- 
sian Emigrants in Turkey. Presented 
to the House of Commons by command 
of Her Majesty. 1864. 

A Grigvous calamity has befallen a brave 
nation little known to the British public, 
but invested with that romantic’ interest 
which always attaches to deeds of daring, to 
an unstained cause, and to an unequal strug- 
gle, maintained by a nation in defence of its 
liberty and independence. ‘It is apparent,”’ 
Lord Napier writes on the 23d of May last, 
‘that the Russian Government have long 
taken an absolute resolution at any risk 
to remove the whole of the (Circassian) 
mountaineers still in arms from their native 
places. The system pursued has been for 
two years past to move the troops and the 
Cossack forts and settlements slowly but 
surely up the valleys which pour their waters 
northward to the basin of the Kouban, dis- 
possessing the indigenous inhabitants at every 
step until at last the highest fastnesses have 
been reached, and the people inhabiting the 
water-shed have been pushed over into the 
valleys sloping southward to the Black Sea, 
and have carried the savage * and seques- 
tered people of those regions in masses to 
the coast.’’ From the coast, as we know, 
they are flying by tens of thousands across 
the sea, to perish by famine and disease un- 
der the well-meant but clumsy and inadequate 
protection of the Turkish Government. But, 
although attention has now been for the 
first time generally called to what is passing 
in the Caucasus, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the depopulation by Russia of 
the regions lying about those venerable moun- 
tains has only now begun. 

After the Allies left Sebastopol, the Tatar 
population of the Crimea found their condi- 
tion unendurable, and they were the first to 
fly from the Russian yoke, and to seek refuge 
on the hospitable soil of Turkey. They did 
not come in very large numbers, so thet this 
emigration was comparatively manageable, 


* We do not concur in Lord Napier’s use of this 
term. 





and a number of them were located in the 
Dobroja, in a new town or settlement called 
Mejidieh, where, on the whole, they have 
prospered. 

Next came the emigration of the Tatars of 
the Kouban in 1861-62, caused by an order 
given by the Russian Government. ‘This or- 
der was one of unexampled and needless se- 
verity. A large population was compelled 
to leave the Russian territory at a fixed date. 
These unfortunate people were compelled to 
abandon their homes, to travel with their 
wives and children, and to land in a new 
country in midwinter. The fixing of a term 
at the expiration of which they were obliged 
to depart had the effect of depriving them of 
all their property ; for they could obtain no 
price, or but a vile price, for their cattle and 
such things as their neighbors saw that they 
must abandon, since they could not transport 
them. They landed at Constantinople and 
other parts of Turkey in the midst of snow, 
sleet, and rain, and the mortality among thei 
wasexcessive. Atthat time it was not possible, 
to take a walk in the afternoon at Constan- 
tinople without meeting numerous coffins of 
little children. ‘Those Turks who were fa- 
miliar with the exaggerated statements of 
the Russian organ Le Nord, and with the 
humanitarian cry so sedulously fostered hy 
Russian diplomacy, for edicts giving equality 
to the Rayahs, made bitter remarks upon the 
reciprocity shown by Russia, and upon the 
indifference of Europe, and asked if the hu- 
manity of which they have heard so much 
ought not to have interfered here. This ex- 
pulsion of the Tatars was unnecessary ; for 
they were a harmless and pacific people. 
The pretext assigned by Russia for the meas- 
ure was that they maintained communica- 
tions with the mountaineers, and assisted 
them in defying the imperial power; for 
these Tatars occupied the country to the 
north of the Caucasus, between it and the 
river Kouban, and their expulsion was a 
strategic measure taken with a view of cir- 
cumscribing and hemming in the mountain- 
eers of the Caucasus. Other Tatars, how- 
ever, besides those of the Kouban, have been 
driven away or have followed their brethren, 
and the Musecovite proprietors of the South- 
ern provinces of Russia complain of the loss 
of a sober and industrious agricultural popu- 
lation whom it is not easy to replace. 

These wholesale expulsions are traditional 
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with the Russian Government. In the last 
century, during the reign of the Empress 
Catharine, the Kalmuks were driven by the 
tyranny and petty persecutions of Russian 
officials to migrate from the shores of the 
Volga, and to seek refuge in the Chinese do- 
minions. When they set out, they filled 
twenty-eight thousand tents; but only half 
their number reached the Chinese territory. 

In considering these acts of systematic 
barbarity perpetrated by the Russian Gov- 
ernment, it is impossible not to remember 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain in 
1610. History has already condemned the 
severity and impolicy of that measure. Ac- 
cording to the most trustworthy calculations, 
of more than a million of Moors who were 
expelled, only a fourth survived. The Jews 
were driven from Spain in 1492, by a decree 
of Ferdinand and Isabella; many of them 
found shelter at Constantinople, and to this 
day half the Israelites in that capital and in 
Smyrna speak the Spanish language; the 
other half, who also fled from persecution, 
ure of a later immigration, and speak Polish. 
But with the severity of these measures the 
parallel ends: the Russian Government can- 
not plead in excuse the fierce fanaticism 
which animated the Inquisition before whose 
mandates the Spanish monarch found it ne- 
cessary to bow. Spain, moreover, was eject- 
xg those whom she considered as intruders 
in spite of eight hundred years of occupa- 
tion of the soil; but Russia is herself the 
intruder into the Tatar steppes and Circas- 
sian mountains, and if there is any teaching 
in the progress of time, the Muscovite Goy- 
ernment, at the end of two centuries and 
ahalf, is far less excusable than that of 
Spain. It may not be too much to say that 
the indifference of Europe to the expulsion 
of the Kouban Tatars emboldened Russia to 
proceed to the conscription at Warsaw, by 
which she forced the Poles into insurrection, 
and thereby furnished herself with a pretext 
for the extensive deportations of Poles to 
Siberia,—to be followed, shortly, perhaps, by 
the expulsion of the population from whole 
provinces, if it should appear that there is 
no Jimit to the apathy and endurance of Eu- 
rope. 

From ignorance of the ethnography of the 
Caucasus, much misapprehension exists with 
regard to the Circassians, and consequently 
blame was unfairly cast upon them at the 
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time of the Crimean War for not supporting 
us more efficiently. When Englishmen talk 
of Circassia, they use that term for the Cau- 
casus, which they consider as one country ; 
whereas the Eastern and Western Caucasus, 
which are divided by the pass of Vladi-Kav- 
kas, are entirely distinct, and the Eastern 
and Western Caucasians again are subdi- 
vided into nations which are by no means 
homogeneous. The error of the prevailing 
ideas respecting the Caucasus will be under- 
stood at once if we imagine ourselves as con- 
sidering the inhabitants of Chamouni, the 
Tyrolese, and the people about Laybach as 
one nation, from whom a common and com- 
bined action was to be expected. Four dis- 
tinct languages are spoken in the Alps 
between Geneva and Laybach, and in the 
greater range of the Caucasian chain the 
various dialects are far more numerous. 
Sheik Shamyl is usually spoken of as a 
Circassian, whilst in reality he had no rela- 
tions with the Circassians. He was himself 
a Tchetchen, and had united the Lesghis, the 
Tchetchenes, and the Daghestanlys in a con- 
federation against Russia; the proper name 
for the region of his exploits is Daghestan, 
which is a general expression for the Hastern 
part of the Caucasus, and there is little com- 
munication between Daghestan and Circassia, 
or the western part of the Caucasus running 
from Anapa to Batum, so that during the 
war it would have been very difficult for any 
one from the West to reach Sheik Shamyl. 
The name Circassian is derived from Tcher- 
kess, and designates the people dwelling in 
the mountains overhanging the Black Sea, 
and Mingrelia, or the country watered by 
the Phasis. These are the tribes whose un- 
fortunate fate we have now to deplore. 

The Circassians proper are Mussulmans, as 
are also the Lesghis and Daghestanlys ; there 
are some Christians among the Ossctes, and 
some of the mountaineers are said to be in a 
primitive state of ignorance; but it would 
perhaps be more correct to say of those whose 
creed is doubtful, as of the Arnauts, that 
their national sentiments weigh more with 
them than those of religion. The chief char- 
acteristic of the Caucasians is personal cour- 
age, and indifference to enormous odds against 
them in a fight. It happened some years 
ago that nine or ten Circassians in the Rus- 
sian service escaped into Prussia, where they 
thought themselves safe; but on their being 
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claimed as deserters, the Prussians undertook 
to deliver them up, and readers of the news- 
papers may remember how they refused to 
surrender and were all killed, after having 
destroyed many times their own number of 
Prussian soldiers. For many years the Rus- 
sian post from Georgia had to be escorted 
through the pass of Vladi-Kavkas by a 
strong detachment with artillery. The strug- 
gle between Russia and the mountaineers 
has, as is well known, been going on for 
many years, and although the stronger na- 
tion has been gradually advancing, yet ex- 
cept when the Russians have succeeded in 
taking a village the loss has always been 
greater on the side of the aggressors. Last 
year some cannon and ammunition were in- 
troduced into Abkhasia, and though the peo- 
ple were not able to make much use of the 
artillery from want of practice, the stimulus 
given by this encouragement and succor was 
such that after receiving it they won nine 
successive victories over the Russians. Nev- 
ertheless, since that time murrain amongst 
their cattle and famine have utterly ruined 
their cause ; they have not been conquered ; 
but have been reduced by starvation to the 
lamentable condition which is exciting the 
pity and horror of Europe. 

In considering the political state of the 
Caucasus, two questions present themselves : 
Why has England abandoned the Circassians, 
in spite of the sympathy wrung from us by 
their perseverance in a patriotic struggle? 
and why has Russia persisted so long, and at 
such an expenditure of men and treasure, in 
the attempt to extend her dominion over bar- 
ren mountains, the inhabitants of which 
could not leave their strongholds to attack 
her, even had they the desire to do so? 

It will be remembered that shortly after 
the Porte declared war against Russia in 
1853, news arrived that the Turkish troops 
had taken Shefketil, or Fort St. Nicholas, the 
nearest Russian military post to the Turkish 
frontier ; after that, a British naval force 
acting with the Circassians reduced the other 
Russian forts along their seaboard; and, 
lastly, Anapa was taken, and the moun- 
taineers came down into that place, which, 
however, was restored to Russia at the peace. 
Let us now recall what was done by the 
British Government with regard to Cir- 
cassia, either with a view to securing its in- 





dependence, or for the immediate object of 
carrying on the war. In the spring of 1854, 
a military officer, a colonel in the Bolivian 
service, was appointed British Commissioner 
to the Circassians, and proceeded to Constan- 
tinople. His qualifications for this appoint- 
ment were summed up by a diplomatist in 
these words: ‘‘that the Andes are very 
high mountains in Bolivia, and that the 
Caucasus is also a chain of very high moun- 
tains.’’ Whilst at Constantinople, the colonel 
had interviews with some of the Circassian 
envoys, upon whom he tried to make an im- 
pression in the following manner: He laid 
a dollar upon the table, and then attempted 
to transfix it with a Sheffield bowie-knife. 
The first attempt was more detrimental to 
the embassy mahogany than to the dollar. 
After these diplomatic arguments, not taken 
from precedents in Wicquefort, the colonel 
proceeded to the Crimea, where he was seized 
with cholera, and returned to Therapia to 
die. A captain in the navy was next sent 
out. This appointment was not much hap- 
pier than the former one ; for the captain had 
no knowledge of the country or its people, 
and was physically incapacitated for the rough 
life in Circassia, His diplomatic education 
seems to have been derived from the same 
source as that of the colonel ; for on arriving 
in Circassia, he, with much pomp and cireum- 
stance loaded a six-barrel revolving rifle before 
the assembled Circassians, and fired it off. 
All the six barrels, it is said, went off at 
once, and the Circassians raised a shout of 
derision. Now these mistakes arose from 
national prejudice, and the European would 
be at a disadvantage in both cases ; for Cau- 
casian daggers and swords are of better tem- 
per than the Sheffield blades; Lesghi gun- 
barrels are famous throughout the Caucasus 
and in Persia, and a Circassian horseman, 
even at full gallop, would use his rifle with 
more effect than would most Europeans. 
Towards the end of the summer of 1854, 
however, a better appointment was made, and 
Mr. Longworth, whose character and previous 
career fully qualified him for the post, was 
sent to Anapa. As this town is at the 
western extremity of the Caucasus, he could 
have no communication with the Daghestanlys 
under Sheik Shamyl at the other end of the 
chain. It is necessary to bear this absence 
of communications in mind with reference to 
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the peace made by Sheik Shamyl with the 
Russians ;* for it was alleged in the House of 
Commons as the reason why no provision 
had been made for the Circassians of the 
Black Sea coast in the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Paris, that they had not assisted us 
sufficiently. Meantime, other circumstances 
operated 0 as to neutralize the advantages 
which might have been derived from the Cir- 
cassians, and such as diminished both their 
energy and the sympathy felt for them in 
England. In the first place, no proclamation 
or manifesto was put forth calling upon them 
to co-operate with the Allies, and promising 
to include them in the negotiations which 
should take place at the end of the war. 
Some jealousy was shown by the Allies with 
regard to the supremacy of the Ottoman 
Porte, notwithstanding that this was more 
prominently put forward by the Circassians 
themselves than by the Porte. But the most 
impolitic measure of all was that at this time 
some good people thought the opportunity 
one not to be neglected for putting down 
what they called the Circassian slave-trade, 
and pressure was put upon the Porte, and a 
firman obtained prohibiting the trade. ‘The 
consequence was intense disgust at Constanti- 
nople, which was, perhaps, felt still more 
strongly by the Circassians, who considered 
that the western Allies were interfering with 
them, and were as little friendly to them as 
the Russians. Even if the trade had been 
such as the Allies supposed, surely, this was 
not the moment to raise the question. But 
the fact is, this interference arose from the 
misapprehensions which grow out of names 
wrongly applied. Europeans have given the 
name of slave to the Circassian damsels who 
come to Constantinople, and have invested 
them with that interest and compassion which 
justly belongs to those victims whom no law 
protects from the caprice of a master in the 
United States of America. The truth is far 
otherwise. 

‘The purchase and sale of women,”’ says 
Baron Haxthausen (p. 8), ‘¢ is deeply rooted 
in the customs of the nation ; every man buys 
his wife from the father, or from the family.t 


_* This was after he had arranged the ransom of 
his son in exchange for his prisoners, the Georgian 
princesses and their French governess, whose ac- 
count of that transaction has been published. 

_ + The Circassian buys his wife ; but at the same 
time he is obliged, pro forma, to steal her, and carry 
her off privately. This is the only reputable man- 
ner of obtaining possession of the bargain. 
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On the part of the woman no shame is at- 
tached to the transaction, but rather a sense 
of honor. In her own country 
a Circassian girl lives in a state of slavish 
dependence on her father and brothers ; her 
position is therefore raised when a man dc- 
mands her in marriage, and stakes his for- 
tune to obtain her. The Eastern girl sees in 
her purchase-price the test of her own value ; 
the higher the offer, the greater her worth. 
The purchase of women being the common 
practice among the Circassian tribes, the 
slave-dealers, to whom they are sold, are to 
be regarded simply as agents, who dispose of 
them in marriage in Turkey. Their parents 
know that a better lot awaits them there than 
at home, and the girls willingly go to Tur- 
key, where, as this traffic has existed for 
years, they constantly meet their kindred.”’ 


We are, therefore, not surprised when the 
baron tells us that on one occasion when he 
was himself present, a vessel having been cay- 
tured with some Circassian girls on board, 
the girls were offered their choice,—to be sent 
back to their own country under safe escort, 
to marry Russians or Cossacks of their own 
free selection, to go with the baron to Ger- 
many where all women are free, or to ac- 
company the captain of the ship, who would 
seN them in the slave-market at Constanti- 
nople,—unanimously, and without hesitation 
they exclaimed, ‘‘'To Constantinople to be 
sold! ”” 

Our own traveller Mr. Oliphant says of 
some Circassian damsels whom he saw at 
their mountain-home,— 


‘* We laughingly asked some of these young 
ladies if they would come with us to Stam- 
boul; and their eyes sparkled with delight 
at the idea, as they unhesitatingly expressed 
their willingness to do so. <A Circassian 
young lady anticipates with as much relish 
the time when she shall arrive at a market- 
able age as an English young lady does the 
“e. of her first London season. But we 

ave prevented the possibility of their form- 
ing any more of those brilliant alliances 
which made the young ladies of Circassia the 
envy of Turkeydom. ‘The effect is, in fact, 
very much the same as that which an Act of 
Parliament would have in this country, for- 
bidding any squire’s daughter to marry out 
of her own parish, thus limiting her choice 
to the curate, the doctor, and the attorney, 
and the result in all probability will be any- 
thing but beneficial to the morality of the 
community.’ 


The truth is, that the Circassians are in 
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the habit of sending their daughters to Con- 
stantinople for an establishment, an induce- 
ment which iscommonly supposed to have some 
weight even in England. The girls upon their 
arrival at Constantinople are almost without 
exception respectably married, and it is ri- 
diculous to use the words “‘ slaves ”’ or ‘‘ slav- 
ery ’’ in such cases.* 

IIaving effected this sentimental reform, 
we left the Circassians to their fate. The 
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But to return to the inquiry why the Rus- 
sians have spent so much blood and treasure 
in conquering the barren Circassian moun- 
tains. The mountains of the Caucasian chain 
are of no value in themselves, and their ac- 
quisition can only be looked upon as a means 
toanend. A wide extent of territory inhab- 
ited by Tatars intervened between the Cau- 


_casus and the provinces inhabited by a Rus- 


causes which led to their abandonment by 


England may be summed up in these words : 


absence of policy on the part of the govern- | 
ment, and ignorance and indifference on the 


part of the nation. As we have seen, no 
means were taken by a judicious choice of 
agente to ascertain the condition of Circassia, 
and to direct public opinion towards what 


sian population, so that the Russian Empire 
had no danger to apprehend from the Circas- 
sians ; but Russia had obtained by fraud the 
Christian kingdom of Georgia.* The Rus- 
sian yoke is not sufficiently light to reconcile 
a nation to submit to it forever, especially a 


‘nation which has a history and a church dat- 


ought to have been done for that country and | 


what it was practicable to do. The Turkish 
army was uselessly detained in the Crimea, 
instead of being left free to act in a conge- 
nial field of operations ; and when at last 
it was permitted to leave Sebastopol, the sea- 
son was already, too far advanced, and the 
rains compelled Omer Pasha to put an end 
tv his campaign in Mingrelia, which had be- 
gun favorably. 
tiation arrived, it is singular that whilst we 
were tenacious as to Bolgrad and in keeping 
Russia away from the mouths of the Danube, 
not a word was said about stipulations bind- 


When the period of nego- , 


ing the Russians not to resume their blockade 


of the Circassian coast, and preventing their 
rebuilding the forts which had been destroyed. 
Such policy was like leaving one door open 
whilst making great efforts to close the other. 
No voice was raised in behalf of the Circas- 


ing from the fourth century, and has main- 
tained its separate existence through the wars 
of Timur and of the Persian monarchy ; and 
Russia has reason to fear that Georgia will 
reassert her independence under some one of 
the surviving heirs of her ancient kings. 
With the Caucasus for a bulwark and its 
mountaineers for their allies, the Georgians 
might have again enjoyed national indepen- 
dence ; but their chances of success will be 
very much diminished when the Caucasus 
shall have been depopulated, or its popula- 
tion so reduced as to be no longer capable of 
offering any resistance. But it is not merely 
for the sake of holding Georgia that the czar 
seeks to rivet his chains upon that country. 
Russia has no superabundant population to 
dispose of, and Siberia affords her a means 
of getting rid of disaffected subjects, so that 
her army of the Caucasus is not a political 


‘necessity for her, but only an expedient, and 


sians at the Congress ; the opportunity was | 
lost for recognizing their rights asa free and , 


unconquered nation ; they were abandoned by 
England, after all the encouagement she had 
given them, and her silence confirmed the 
privilege claimed by the Muscovites of hunt- 


the advantages to be derived from the reve- 
nues of Georgia cannot be such as to coun- 
terbalance the expenditure for an army sel- 
dom less than a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, unless there were another object in 
view. This army in Georgia is a menace 


against Turkey and Persia; it presses espe- 


ing down one of the noblest races of man- 


kind. 


*The first attempt that was made, perhaps from 
benevolent motives, but certainly under a thorough 
mistake, to interfere with the so-called Circassian 
slave-trade, was in the time when Lord Ponsonby 
was our ambassador at Constantinople. It is said 
that he replied that he did not well know how he 
could execute his instructions ; for the Turkish for- 
eign minister and two of the other ministers were 


cially upon Persia, and the continual fear of 


' Russia has checked the progress and develop- 


ment of that country, which in the last few 
years, since it has been left more to itself, 
has laid down telegraphs, and in other re- 
spects has been steadily advancing. Friends 


*The queen mother and her son King George 


| XIII. were induced to leave Georgia and proceed 


to Russia, where this last of the Georgian kings 


themselves Circassian slaves, and it would be diffi- | surrendered his inheritance and the independence 
cult for him to tell them, or to make them under- | of his country to the Czar Paul; and in 1801, Geor- 
gia was united to Russia, 


stand that they held a degraded position, 
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of Russia say that she has civilized Georgia ; 
but beyond introducing the French language 
amongst the upper classes of Tiflis, and erect- 
ing a theatre there, it is difficult to say in 
what way Georgia has been benefited by the 
Russian occupation. What Russian civiliza- 
tion is there, may be learned from Lermon- 
toff’s ‘* Life in the Caucasus,’’ which has 
been translated into French and English, and 
of which it may fairly be said that it equals 
in iniquity the worst of French novels. 

But Russia has an ulterior object in subju- 
yating the Caucasian mountaineers, and this 
me more especially concerns England. So 
ong as the Circassians and Daghestanlys 
sould maintain their strongholds, and were 
in a position to occupy the passes of the Cau- 
casus, Russia could not make use of Georgia 
asa safe base of operations against India ; 
and of this we were repeatedly warned , whilst 
there was yet time to have done something 
by treaty stipulations to avert the evil. 
Alas! that the warnings should have been 
unheeded. 

Although Sheik Shamyl is not a Circas- 
sian, and his people have never combined 
with the mountaineers near the Black Sea, 
yet as he has so long been the protagonist in 
the Caucasian drama, it would be impossible 
not to mention him in writing of the Cauca- 
sus. His life offersa singular parallel to that 
of another man who has similarly occupied 
the attention of Europe. He and Abd-el- 
Kader both struggled at the head of their 
people for many years against overwhelming 
military force. Sheik Shamyl (or Shamuyl, 
as his name should be spelled, for it is the 
same as Samuel) has shown much more 
power of organization, and a higher military 
capacity than the Algerine Emir ; but he had 
a mountain fastness into which he could re- 
tire to prepare for another blow, whilst 
Abd-el-Kader could only retreat into the shift- 
ing sands of the desert, and disperse his fol- 
lowers in order to reunite them at some other 
point. These two men have alike closed a 
noble career ingloriously, and the motive with 
both has been personal ambition. Sheik 
Shamyl was not the hereditary chief of the 
confederation of which he was the soul. He 
owed his authority solely to his religious 
character, and to his military capacity : he 
wished to bequeath this chieftainship to his 
son. The tribes were not willing to acqui- 
esce, and being disappointed in these expec- 
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tations, Shamyl treated with the Russians, 
and, instead of dying at his post and be- 
queathing to history an unsullied name, 
which would have ranked with that of Wil- 
liam Tell, he unfortunately preferred to be- 
come a pensioned prisoner of the enemy, 
whom he had so long defied. If he hAd been 
only wearied with a hopeless struggle, and 
anxious to save his countrymen from further 
sufferings, it was open to him to have bid 
them make terms for themselves and to have 
taken refuge in some other part of Asia, clos- 
ing his days in devotion, thus ending his life 
as he had commenced it. Again, although 
Abd-el-Kader had been imprisoned in France 
in violation of the plighted word of a French 
general and of a son of the French king, yet 
when a sovereign of another French dynasty 
set him again at liberty, gratitude required 
him not to take part or to act against his 
liberator. These feelings did not, however, 
make it necessary for him to become a flat- 
terer of the French, and an agent of France, 
on account of the prospect of the Government 
of Syria that was dangled before his eyes. 
In short, both Sheik Shamyl and Abd-el-Ka- 
der have preferred the part of Themistocles 
to that of Leonidas. 

The prestige of the diplomacy of Russia 
is far greater than that of her army, and it 
has not been in any way lessened by the 
events of late years ; whilst, on the contrary, 
the ideas formed of the Russian army in 
1812 and 1815 have been materially modi- 
fied. The almost uniform success of the 
Russian schemes has given rise to the erro- 
neous belief that the generality of Russian 
diplomatic agents are superior to those of 
other countries, and particularly to those of 
England. The success of Russia is owing as 
much to her having an undeviating policy, 
and to the sleepless activity and concentrated 
attention of her Foreign Office, as to the 
somnolent indifference to the rest of the 
world. Russians as individuals are not only 
not superior, but they cannot claim to be 
equal to educated Englishmen: their educa- 
tion does not admit of it. For instance, 
they pass for the first linguists of Europe, 
because they learn from their nurses and 
governesses to talk German, English, and 
French with fluency; but it is notorious 
that at the Court of the Emperor Nicholas, 
their own language was entirely neglected, 
and many ladies were actually unable to 
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speak itatall. To be a linguist it is neccs- 
sary to be a grammarian, and there is no 
other road to that accomplishment than to 
plod through the Latin grammar ; 60 that it 
was not without good reason that Joseph de 
Maistre drew the boundary of civilized Ku- 
rope there where Latin ceased to be taught. 
Russian diplomacy has an advantage in the 
entire concurrence of action on the part of 
her agents, and their unswerving obedi- 
ence to their orders,—backed by the fear of 
Siberia. This is wanting in England, as it 
must be in all free countries; but in the 
occasional independent advice and action of 
such men as,Lord Ponsonby and Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, and in the energy and free- 
ly expressed opinions of unofficial persons, 
our country finds much to counterbalance the 
unfitness of many of our public agents. We 
extract a valuable and striking passage from 
Mr. Oliphant’s account of Omer Pasha’s 
Transcaucasian campaign, published before 
the peace :— 


** Both these objects (the promotion of 
English and Mingrelian interests), a8 it ap- 
pears to me, might be gained by stipulations 
which should have the effect of abolishing 
those mercantile restrictions which have re- 
tarded the progress of the province, and of 
doing away with that monopoly of trade 
which Russia purchased at Redout Kaleh 
alone, but which she most unjustly exercises 
throughout the whole length of the coast. 
By throwing Mingrelia open to commercial 
enterprise, a new and profitable market 
would be created for our manufactures, 
whilst the resources of the country would be 
developed, and the prosperity of the popula- 
tion proportionately advanced. It does not 
seem that in making these demands we 
should be asking, either with respect to Ab- 
khasia or Mingrelia, more than we have a 
right to expect ; but whether we make peace 
and obtain independence for one, and free 
trade for the other, or make war and gain 
only a valuable strategical position for our- 
selves, let us hope that those political men 
who have hitherto riveted their delighted 
gaze upon the shattered docks of Sebastopol 
may extend the range of their mental vision 
to the opposite shore of the Black Sea; and 
as they gradually acquire a hazy conscious- 
ness of the existence of Russia in that quar- 
ter, may admit that the campaign which has 
just been prosecuted in those newly discoy- 
ered regions has not been altogether barren 
of political and military results.”’ 


But Mr. Oliphant wrote in vain. These 





considerations passed unheeded; the cam- 
paign was barren of all political results ; and 
the Treaty of Paris having ignored the ex- 
istence of the Circassians, Russia began again 
to carry on a war of extermination against 
them. Suffering more from famine than 
from the prowess of Russian arms, the Cir- 
cassians, driven to despair, sent two deputics 
to England in 1862. One of these, Haiy 
Hassen Hayder, was at forty an aged man 
with eighteen wounds on his body, and worn 
down with a life passed in privation and 
warfare ever since hischildhood. These dep- 
uties addressed a petition to the queen, dated 
the 26th August, in which they represented 
that their country was independent, that the 
Ottoman Government had never possessed it, 
and that therefore Russia could not pretend to 
claim it in virtue of any treaties with the 
Porte. They complained that Russia led 
Europe to believe that the Circassians were 
barbarians or savages, who, if left alone, 
would destroy their neighbors’ property. 
This opinion Russia has certainly done her 
best to disseminate. It is reported that the 
late Said Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, was one 
day talking of the Circassians, and that the 
Russian consul who was present would not 
lose the opportunity to make the observation, 
‘s Tf a man steals a horse or a cow, we call 
him a Tcherkess.”” Said Pasha replied, 
‘* Yes; and if he seizes a whole province, 
then he is called a ezar.’’ 
The petition goes on to state that— 


‘¢ The tyranny of the Russians was not con- 
fined to capturing our cattle, burning our 
dwellings and temples, and other unheard-of 
atrocities, but in order to starve us on the 
mountains they destroyed all our growing 
crops in the plain, and captured our land. 
.. . If we were to emigrate, abandoning 
our homes for ages protected by our forefa- 
thers, who shed their blood for them, our 
poverty would prove a great obstacle to our 
doing 80; in fact, how could we take away 
our own wives and children, and the widows, 
orphans, and helpless relations of those slain 
in this war. Such an undertaking would 
decimate the emigrants, and blot out forever 
our Caucasian name from the face of the 
earth.” 


In the presence of these difficulties they im- 
plore the protection of the queen, and pray 
her to interfere to prevent the extermination 
of a nation numbering a million of souls: 
these are the Circassians and Abkhasians. 























. the mountaineers pass without remonstrance, 
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(We now know that these sad forebodings of | 
the consequences of a forced emigration have 
been far surpassed by the reality, and that 
decimation is no word for the mortality that 
has overtaken the emigrants.) The only an- | 
swer to this petition was a letter, dated Sep- | 
tember 12th, 1862, acquainting the deputies | 
that ‘‘Her Majesty’s Government cannot in- | 
terfere in the matter referred to in their pe- | 
tition.”’ Technically, perhaps, the Foreign 
Office could give no other answer, its si 
being tied by the neglect of the Congress of | 
Paris to establish the real position of Circas- | 
sia toward Russia, and the false position as- 
sumed by Russia had apparently been acqui- 
esced in; or, as Pozzo di Borgo said, ‘‘ The 
public opinion of Europe has given the Cau- 
casus to Russia.”’* Similar indifference led 
Europe to acquiesce in the partition of Po- 
land, which the British minister of that day 
described as a curious transaction. There is 
this distinction, however, between the two,— 
that England had had no special relations 
with the Poles before the partition ; whereas 
we called upon the Circassians to co-operate 
with us, and they did make a diversion in 
our favor by attacking the Russian territory 
during the operations of the Turkish army. 
Russia has set a precedent, which might have 
been used in favor of Circassia, by her re- 
monstrances in behalf of the Montenegrins, 
whom no one ever thought of disturbing 
until they descended from their mountains 
on head-hunting expeditions into the plain.t 
The conduct and policy of Russia in Cir- 
cassia and in Poland has been very similar ; 
the cruelties exercised in Poland have excited 
more sympathy from being better. known ; 
yet that sympathy has been barren, because | 
we are told that action is impracticable to us 
in a country which is washed by nosea. But 
as this objection does not hold in the case of 
Circassia, should we let the extermination of 





* Reference to the ‘‘ Correspondence respecting 
the Regulations issued by the Russian Govern- 
ment in regard to Trade with the Eastern Coast 
of the Black Sea,”’ presented to the House of | 
Commons in February, 1863, will show that’ 
Lord Malmesbury did his best to turn to account 
the meagre stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, 
to the advantage of the Circassians, and that he 
commenced a policy which, had it been sus- 
tained, might have averted their downfull. 

+ We are glad to welcome Lady Strangford’s 
pretty book, ‘‘ The Eastern Shores of the Adri- 
atic,’ in which an interesting account is given 


of the Montenegrins and their prince 





the public opinion of Europe will have just 
cause for saying that in England, the will, 
rather than the power, has been wanting to 
withstand triumphant wrong. 

The French, who during the Crimean War 
were 80 indifferent to the interests of their 
allies, and who prevented the departure of 
Omer Pasha’s army from the Crimea till it 
was too late in the year for military opera- 
tions in Transcaucasia, may now be sorry for 
the downfall of Circassia, which will enable 
the Russians to press still more heavily upon 
the unfortunate Poles. They will have yet 
more cause for regret should the Russian 
policy of depopulation now going on in the 
Caucasus be carried outalso in Poland. We 
have already referred to the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain, and a further parallel may 
be drawn from thatevent. Henri IV., either 
from political motives or from Protestant feel- 
ings of opposition to the Inquisition, had 
opened some communications with the Moris- 
coes ; but when they were actually expelled, 
he shrunk from rendering them any effective 
assistance, and left Spain to triumph in her 
cruelty, and to set an example which was in 
due time imitated by Louis XIV., under 
whom, upon the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the Protestants, for whom his grand- 
father had struggled so long, were made to 
undergo all the horrors, the sufferings, and 
decimation experienced by the Moriscoes. 

Even from the history of these earlier per- 
secutions but a faint idea can be formed of 
the cold, the famine, the diseases which have 
been destroying the unfortunate Circassians 
while waiting upon a shore within the grasp 
of Russia, which will not suffer Ottoman or 
even English commissioners to approach its 
victims, either to alleviate their misery, or to 
be witnesses of her own tyranny. And yet 
greater sufferings await them when they dis- 
embark on the Turkish coasts, where no prep- 
aration has been made for them. ‘Shall mod- 
ern Europe, one of whose everlastingly re- 
curring watchwords is the ery of humanity, 
submit to the disgrace of not being more en- 
lightened than inquisitorial fanatics of the 
Middle Ages? We can scarcely endure to 
read of such cruelties in the records of dis- 
tant ages; yet when they are repeated under 


our own eyes by a government which calls 


itself Christian,* we cannot attempt to stay 


*It appears from the parliamentary papers 
respecting the settlement of Circassian emigrants, 
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the hand of the oppressor, or to tell him 
that he who does such deeds can only be re- 
garded—indeed, is already regarded—as an 
enemy of mankind. But at least we may 
stretch forth our hands to relieve the misery 
which we have done nothing to avert, to aid 
With purse and with effective management 


that the expulsion of the mountaineers has been 
the direct act of the Russian Government. That 
government, it is true, offered the mountaineers 
the choice of settling in the steppes of the Kou- 
ban, or of emigrating to Turkey. But had they 
accepted the former alternative, they would 
equally have suffered loss of home, ruin, deci- 
mation, and national annihilation. We find the 
following passage in the Bulletin du Caucase, 
in the Journal de St. Petersbourg of May 19, 
1854: ‘*In the course of the month of March, 
thirty thousand individuals left Touapre ; about 
fifty thousand others await their turn to embark 
at Anapa, Novorossusk, Djouba, and Touapre, 
and at least as many more will go forth from 
the coasts of the Oubykh and Djighete territo- 


the misdirected efforts of the Porte, to miti- 
gate to the remnant of a brave and beautiful 
race those dreadful and unparalleled suffer- 
ings which have been entailed upon them 
solely by their righteous and steadfast de- 
fence of the hearths and homesteads of their 
fathers. 


| ries. It is thus that the resistance of the last 
; and most obstinate of the hostile tribes has been 


overcome, thanks to the perseverance and un- 
heard-of labors of the troops of the Caucasus. 
Although it cannot be asserted that the war in 
the Caucasus is completely terminated until our 
soldiers shall have overrun all the mountain 
passes, and shall have driven out the last of the 
inhabitants, it is to be hoped that we shall no 
longer meet with any obstinate resistance any- 
where, and that especially on account of their 
numerical weakness, the tribes that have re- 
mained in the defiles of the mountains can no 
longer be considered as the source of any dan- 
ger to ourselves.’’ : 








SenTENCE OF Deposition oN Bisnop CoLenso. 
—Messrs. Brooks and Dubois, proctors for the 
Metropolitan Bishop of Capetown, served a copy 
of the following sentence of deposition on Bishop 
Colenso : ** Whereas in and by the sentence pro- 
nounced by us on the 16th of December, 1863, 
against the Bishop of Natal, we did adjudge to 
suspend the operation of the said sentence until the 
1th of April, 1864, for the purpose of affording 
the said Bishop of Natal an opportunity of re- 
tracting and recalling the extracts therein men- 
tioned and referred to ; And whereas the said 





by reason of the premises, become of full force and 
effect ; Now, therefore, we do hereby adjudge and 
decree the sentence so pronounced on the said 16th 
of December, 1863, to be of full force, virtue, 
and effect from and after this date; and we do 
accordingly, decree and sentence the said Bishop 
of Natal to be deposed from the said office as such 
bishop, and prohibited from the exercise of any 
divine office within any part of the Metropolitan 
Province of Capetown. In testimony whereof we 
have hereunto caused our episcopal seal to be 
affixed, and do subscribe our hand this 18th day 


sentence so delivered by us on the said 16th of | of April in the year of our Lord 1864, and do de- 


December, 1863, was personally served on the | 
said Bishop of Natal at 23 Sussex Place, Ken- | 


sington, in the county of Middlesex, on the 26th 
day of January, 1864, as appears from the affi- 
davit of service thereof, duly filed of record ; And 


: whereas it has been proved, to our satisfaé¢tion, 


that the Bishop of Natal did not on or before the 
4th day of March last past file of record with 
Douglas Dubois, of No. 7, Godliman Street, Doc- 
tors’ Commons, London, proctor, solicitor, and 
notary public, our commissary in England, a full, 
uaconditional, and absolute retractation, in writ- 
ing, of the extracts so mentioned and referred to 
in the said sentence, nor did on or before the 16th 
day of April instant, file with the registrar of this 
diocese, at his office, in Capetown, such full, un- 
conditional, and absolute retractation and recall of 
the said extracts ; And whereas the said sentence 


has now, in terms of the provisions thereof, and 


liver the same to the registrar of this diocese to 
be duly recorded. 


**(Signed) R. Capetown (L.S.).” 





One of the most interesting anniversaries in 
London is that of the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy, when a choir of two hundred voices give 
choice music beneath the dome of St. Paul’s, and 
a sermon is preached in aid of the charity. This 
year the two hundred and tenth anniversary was 
celebrated, with no abatement of interest. ‘ 


A DISEASE among cattle, similar to that which 
has created some anxiety in this country, has 
proved very fatal in the Campagna around Rome. 
The Papal Government has lately published an 





extended report upon this disease, the contagious 
character of which it is said, is fully proved. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF ART.* 


Tue Physiology of Authors and Artists is 
not a promising title ; but it must be admitted 
that M. Deschanel has contrived to write a 
very amusing little book about it. The gen- 
eral object which he has in view is to 
describe the influence of physical causes, in- 
cluding the character and state of the au- 
thor’s own body, upon the production of 
works of art. He begins at the very begin- 
ning, with a discussion of the relations of 
the body and the soul, the object of which is 
to prove that they are reciprocally influenced 
by each other. It is odd that such a propo- 
sition should require the support of illustra- 
tion or argument ; but M. Deschanel has 
elaborately worked out his theory, and gives 
his readers the benefit of the whole of it, 
with a good faith which shows that he really 
has taken the trouble to think and observe 
on the subject. Every writer, he says, who 
writes upon anything but pure science, has 
his own peculiar style. The matter is com- 
mon to all; but the form differs with every 
different person, inasmuch as the time in 
which he lives, the climate in which he 
writes, his race, sex, age, temperament, 
character, and profession, all affect to some 
extent the point of view from which he looks 
at this subject. M. Deschanel need not have 
excepted scientific books. There is a vast 
deal of difference between the style of different 
mathematicians. French mathematicians, for 
instance, differ widely from English writers 
on mathematics, and such books as Johnson’s 
Dictionary and Cobbett’s Grammar show how 
the driest and most technical subjects can be 
made to illustrate the character of their au- 
thors at every page. Would any one but 
Johnson have defined a lexicographer as a 
harmless drudge? or would any one but Cob- 
bett have taken all his illustrations of bad 
grammar from King’s Speeches and the de- 
spatches of ‘Tory peers, with a special prefer- 
ence for those who were good classical schol- 
ars? Perhaps an even better illustration of 
Cobbett’s ponderous untrained sturdiness is to 
be found in his recommendation for learning 
the French genders, ‘ake a dictionary, he 
tells his pupil, and copy out all the nouns 
into a blank book, arranging them in two 

* Physiologie des Ecrivains et des Artistes ou 


Essai de Critique Naturette. Par Emile Deschanel. 
Paris ; 1864, 





columns, the masculine on the right hand, 
the feminine on the left. Carry the little 
book about in your pocket, and keep con- 
stantly reading it over till you know it by 
heart. You will thus learn both the words 
and their genders. So dense was the sturdy 
old sergeant that, though he followed his own 
prescription, it never seems to have occurred 
to him that a large majority of French nouns 
are masculine, and that, by making out a 
list of the feminine nouns alone, he would 
materially reduce the clumsiness of his con- 
trivance. 

M. Deschanel pursues his subject through 
all the branches mentioned above. He has 
chapters on the effect of the period, the cli- 
mate, the race, sex, age, temperament, char- 
acter, profession, hereditary disposition, and 
health of the writer on his works. The re- 
marks have little in themselves that is novel ; 
but the illustrations are very shrewd and of- 
ten exceedingly amusing. ‘To apply his own 
method, they are beyond all controversy the 
choice of a French journalist of the nine- 
teenth century. Knowing the authors of the 
various passages which he cites, he asks, with 
an air of perfect good faith, whether they 
could possibly have been written by any one 
else than their authors. Does not this sen- 
tence show that Madame de Sevigné must 
have been born in Burgundy, and this other 
that Montaigne must have been an Anglo- 
Gascon? The result of this way of writing 
is that M. Deschanel manages to say a great 
number of very clever things, though it may 
be doubted whether he will succeed in con- 
vincing those who do not happen to begin 
by agreeing with him. ‘Take, for instance, 
the following observation on the English cast 
of thought :— 

‘*The complicated turn of the English tem- 
perament, even when the leading principle 
1s right, differs much from French clearness 
and rapidity. The latter is a charm and 
amusement for the reader; the former is at 
first fatiguing, and long continues to be la- 
borious, until one is accustomed to it. What 
complications there are ! what circuits! how 
the principal idea, crossed by all sorts of ac- 
cessory ideas, encumbered with exceptions, 
restrictions, and modifications,—by contraries, 
as they say in rhetoric,—struggles to disen- 
gage and produce itself! What a Caesarean 
operation is necessary for its birth! but when 
at last it is brought forth, what vigor, what 
familiar eloquence, what arguments from 
common life! how vigorously the idea be- 
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haves, how it kicks and hits, how it makes 
all fly! Even jokes among these vigorous 
people with their strong nerves are thrown, 
as it were, with a catapult.” 


It is satisfactory to find out one Frenchman, 
at all events, who has discovered that Eng- 
lishmen are, after all, capable of thinking, 
and even of reasoning, and that logic is not 
the exclusive property of the French. M. 
Deschanel, however, in his eagerness to make 
the most of temperament, does not seem to 
see that, if our English reflections are com- 
plicated, that may be the fault of the facts, 
as well as of the minds which describe the 
facts. If you want to see and to describe a 
thing as it is, the idee principale must be 
crossed and complicated with a number of 
qualifications and complications, because the 
thing itself is so in fact. It is only by a due 
attention to, and statement of, these qualifi- 
cations and restrictions that it is possible to 
attain the vigor with which we are credited. 
Without them, the principle idea is apt to 
be nothing more than the vaguest kind of 
generality. Bring almost any proposition 
into any real relation with actual life, and it 
instantly becomes complicated and intricate. 
For instance, it is easy to say,‘* All men are 
born free and equal ; ”’ but if the proposition 
is to be anything more than a platitude, it 
must be thrown into some such form as this : 
** A legislator who intends to promote the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number 
will forward that object by so arranging the 
distribution of property, at a given time and 
place, as to make the largest number of 
shares reach such an amount as will support 
a family in what is there and then considered 
to be a state of comfort, and by so regulating 
the laws as to forbid no other actions than 
those which produce an amount of pain ex- 
ceeding the sum of the pain produced, di- 
rectly and indirectly, by the restraint from 
doing them and the punishment for having 
done them.’’ If any one will take the trouble 
to understand this sentence, he will see that it 
expresses a definite meaning to which every 
part of it contributes, and he will also dis- 
cover that it is nearly the only proximately 
true meaning which can be attached to the 
proposition that men are born free and equal. 
It is, in reality, the clearer of the two state- 
ments ; for it is far more explicit than the 
other, and less ambiguous. It is also supe- 
rior in point of rapidity ; for, by reading it 





over carefully two or three times, you can 
see just what it means; whereas the propo- 
sition that men are born free and equal may 
mean any one of several different things. 
Which of them it means no amount of study 
of the proposition itself will determine. 

M. Deschanel takes a very candid view of 
the controversy about the French and Eng- 
lish national character, on which so many 
people have something to say. Tis view of 
the matter is certainly so flattering to our 
own national prejudices that no Englishman 
would have ventured to put it forward :-— 


‘* Nations have, like individuals, a primary 
temperament which they generally obey, and 
on which the greater part of their character 
depends. The Athenians and French are 
essentially nervous. The Romansand the Eng- 
lish have sanguine and muscular tempera- 
ments. . . . The Romans and English, mus- 
cular, square, and positive, seem like male 
nations; whilst Greece and France, nervous, 
enthusiastic, capricious, always in extremes, 
better or worse, always higher or lower than 
others, are more like female nations. Louis 
Pfau, the excellent art-critic, says very 
shrewdly, France holds amongst nations the 
place which woman occupies in society. She 
tames the rudeness of man by the delicacy 
of her sentiment, and communicates a benev- 
olent warmth to masculine activity by the 
seductive vivacity and ready enthusiasm of 
her nature. Thus, France has all the virtues 
of women,—devotion amiability, practical 
good sense, and instinctive perception of 
what is becoming ; also all feminine weak- 
nesses,—vanity, levity, versatility, and a pas- 
sion for military glory.” 


This is just one of those smart sayings 
which must not be pressed too far, but which 
have nevertheless a kind of truth about them. 
Many of the great French writers and politi- 
cians have had as little of the woman about 
them as any Englishman could have. Bos- 
suet, Corneille, Descartes, Colbert, Mirabeau, 
Danton, Napoleon (though, to be sure, he 
was more of an Italian than a Frenchman), 
M. Guizot, and numerous others, have con- 
tributed in various forms, and in reference to 
many distinct subjects, as much of the ** mus- 
cular, square, positive ’’ element as could 
well be put into human beings. M. Des- 
chanel has, of course, his little theory about 
several of these remarkable men, and about 
others who showed analogous qualities. He 
tells us little stories about them which are 
sometimes singularly happy. For instance, 
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after analyzing Corneille, and explaining how 
he wrote as he did because he was a Norman 
by birth and had been an advocate by profes- 
sion, he quotes the following charming little 
poem addressed to a young lady who had not 
been quite civil to him. He says with truth, 
‘Le sujet est léger, le rhythme court, mais 
on y retrouve la fierté de ‘homme, et aussi 
l'ampleur du tragique.’’ The verses are prob- 
ably new to our readers. They are well worth 
reading :— 
‘* Marquise, si mon visage 
A quelques traits un peu vieux, 
Souvenez-vous qu’a mon age 
Vous ne vaudrez guére mieux. 


‘* Le temps aux plus belles choses 
Se plait a faire un affront, 
Et saura faner vos roses 
Comme il a ridé mon front. 


** Le meme cours des planétes 
Régle nos jours et nos nuits ; 
On m’a vu ce que vous etes, 
Vous serez ce que je suis. 


** Cependant j’ai quelques charmes 
Qui sont assez éclatants 
Pour n’avoir pas trop d’alarmes 
De ces ravages du temps. 


‘* Vous en avez qu’on adore, 
Mais ceux que vous méprisez 
Pourraient bien durer encore 
Quand ceux-la seront usés, 


**Tls pourront sauver la gloire 
Des yeux qui me semblent doux, 
Et dans mille ans faire croire 
Ce qu’il me plaira de vous. 


‘* Chez cette race nouvelle 
Ou j’aurai quelque crédit, 
Vous ne passerez pour belle 
Qu’autant que je l’aurai dit. 


** Pensez-y, belle Marquise, 
Quoiqu’un grison fasse effroi, 
Tl vaut qu’on le courtise 
Quand il est fait comme moi.’’ 


The last four stanzas in particular are brim- 
ful of spirit, and the mixture of pride and 
vanity which they display is so remarkable 
that it seems impossible that it should have 
ever occurred in more than one person. 

M. Deschanel does not himself inspire much 
confidence ; but he is full of wit and shrewd- 
ness and entertaining illustrations. His great 
theory is, that the circumstances to which 
his different chapters relate affect a writer’s 
literary works, and this may, we trust with- 





out offence, be called a truism. He seems, 
also, to labor under a fear of being considered 
a materialist, against which imputation he 
vindicates himself, according to the manner 
of French writers, by talking about J’idée, 
le droit, and so on. And ail this is worked 
up into a good many pages of not merely 
harmless but laudable rhetoric, the general 
result of which appears to be that the world 
in which we live is composed of a great deal 
of matter, and more or less spirit, capable of 
making eloquent protests against its rival 
and partner when the occasion requires it to 
do so. Whether all this is or is not philos- 
ophy, M. Deschanel ‘has written an amusing 
little book and said many things worth re- 
membering. 


From The London Review, 30 July. 
BATHING AT THE SEASIDE. 

Lonpon has grown much larger, and the 
Thames much dirtier, and the principles of 
health have become better understood, and 
the terrible battle of existence is more fiercely 
and eagerly and closely contested now than 
in the days not very long gone by, when the 
frugal Mrs. Gilpin proposed to her well-to-do 
husband, John, to celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of their married life, and signal- 
ize the very first holiday they had ever taken 
by a simple dinner at the suburban village of 
Edmonton. The modern Mrs. Gilpin would 
be more likely to address her husband at 
breakfast somewhat in this fashion: ‘It’s 
two years, dear, since we had a dip in the 
sea. Last year, after the failure of Whirli- 
gig and Grumby, you did not think it pru- 
dent to increase our expenditure until we had 
pulled up those losses ; but we have been so 
fortunate since, that I really think we can af- 
ford a month at Ramsgate, or, at least, at 
Margate, this year. It would do the chil- 
dren a world of good, and I am sure no one 
wants a little rest, fresh air, and recreation 
more than you do yourself, you dear, hard- 
working slave of a man!’’ To which the mod- 
ern ‘‘ linen-draper bold,’’ who, instead of be- 
ing ‘‘a train-band captain,’ is a sergeant 
in a volunteer corps, might reply, ‘‘ Except 
yourself, you dear, devoted slave of a wife 
and mother! ’’ And thereupon the trip to 
the seaside is settled. 

How did our ancestors get on without trips 
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to the seaside? How did people contrive to 
live without spending at least one month of 
the twelve at a watering-place? It is sur- 
prising what a modern invention, histori- 
cally speaking, the English system of sea- 
bathing is. We pride ourselves, as a nation, 
upon our cleanliness in all things, but still 
more, if possible, upon the attention which 
we pay to the purification of our persons than 
to our clothing and our residences. It is dif- 
ficult to realize the fact that our marine wa- 
tering-places are all of modern growth, and 
that our grandfathers and grandmothers were 
educated in a hydrophobic terror of water, 
and an avoidance and sexclusion of fresh air 
and ventilation, which are not to be account- 
ed for by any theory of folly and ignorance 
combined with which we are acquainted. 
Not that all English watering-places are only 
of the modern growth of one or two genera- 
tions. The island mineral springs, which 
were the foundation of medicinal bathing, 
are nearly all of ancient date; but their 
proper and decorous use bears no proportion 
to the length of their existence. As to the 
seaside resorts, it is not wonderful that, in 
the old days of naval warfare and piratical 
prowlings, people whose business did not nat- 
urally compel them to live near the coast, 
kept as far out of the reach of chance visi- 
tors from the ocean as possible. 

Mr. D. Urquhart, the champion of the 
Eastern mode of bathing, whose writings 
upon the subject induced an Irish physician, 
Dr. Barter, of Blarney, to erect the first 
Turkish bath ever seen in Christian Europe, 
gives an amusing account of the comments 
made bya Turkish lieutenant of a man-of- 
war who, whilst smoking, was watching the 
ablutions of an officer of a British man-of- 
war, which lay near. ‘ Allah be praised! ” 
he said, taking the amber from his mouth; 
‘that poor devil wishes to be clean, if he 
only knew how. See! how he dabbles, and 
throws back upon his face and neck the foul, 
thick, greasy, nasty puddle. And now he 
rubs down and presses into his skin all that 
filth with a damp towel, and feels quite sat- 
isfied that he is washed and clean. Allah be 


praised!”’ But the Turkish bath is only a 
form or a copy of the old Roman and Gre- 
cian hot-air bath, and, how charming soever 
may be its cleansing and restorative powers, 
the thought of it is by no means agreeable or 
refreshing in these scorching, sunny days of 








THE SEASIDE. 


summer. Far more tempting are the cool 
plash of the ocean brine, and that peculiarly 
fresh and invigorating odor which comes from 
the open sea. Even as we sit broiling and 
working, with the yellow atmosphere of Lon- 
don stretching away over our field of vision, 
we fancy a faint scent of sea-breeze comes in 
at the open window, and intimates that a de- 
lightful ‘* header’? may be within the range 
of possibility. Unless cleanliness be accept- 
ed as a very modern handmaiden of godliness, , 
how are we to judge of the piety of our fore- 
fathers? The luxury of the heathen Romans 
in their baths and modes of bathing was so 
offensive and repugnant to Christian morality, 

propriety, and decency, that studicd neglect 
of the person became a distinguishing char- 

acteristic of those early Christians who set 
themselves most zealously in pious opposition 
to pagan customs. And when we remember 

that the ancient name of a public bath has 
come down to our own times as a synonym 
for a place of the most infamous resort, we 
shall cease to wonder at the long and stern 
contest which Christianity has been forced to 
wage against a system of deep demoralization 
fostered under the semblance of cleanliness, 
and at the strange tales of the boastful neg- 
ligence of washing by even eminent and 
learned churchmen, laymen, and ladies of 

the early and middle ages. ‘The plain truth 
is, that with the ancient Romans bathing was 
resorted to, not for ablution, but for luxury. 

Those masters of the world, when they aban- 
doned the grim severity of their republican 
manners, and adopted the sensualism and ef- 

feminacy of the Lydians and Sybarites, spent 
a large part of their time in baths, which they 
adorned in the most profuse splendor, mak- 
ing them shine with costly marbles and pre- 

cious stones, with silver and with gold. Here 
they would sit for hours, reading, conversing, 

receiving friends, and killing time in a hun- 

dred ways, of which the least objectionable 
was mere indolence. We have but to read 
Juvenal, to know the corrupt uses to which 
the system was turned; and there can be 
no doubt that the vicious indulgences which 

cloaked themselves under a pretext of salu- 

brity, had much to do with the decay and 

ruin of the vast Roman Empire. The strong, 

hardy, and withal dirty Northmen secm 
to have extinguished the system of hot bath- 
ing in which imperial Rome had so long rev- 
elled; but for some reason or other it sur- 
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vived in the Eastern Empire,—probably be- 
cause that part of Europe was less influenced 
than the west by the example of barbarian 
manners. When the Turks took Constanti- 
nople in the fifteenth century, they were as 
rough, unkempt, and unwashed as any Goth 
or Hun that ever marched under Alaric or 
Attila; but they were not slow in adopting 
the system of bathing which they found in 
full existence among the people they had 


conquered, and it must be added that they 


were equally quick in assimilating those 
vices which the supple Greek had preserved 
through all the changes of government and 
religion. The Turks became externally clean, 
and internally, in many cases, foul enough. 
The excessive stress which their faith lays 
upon personal ablutions made them the more 
ready to adopt a system which they found 
made to their hands ; ald it has thus come to 
pass that the luxury of bathing has never 
quitted the shores of the Bosphorus from the 
days when the rude Thracian first softened 
his primeval manners to the existing’ mo- 
ment. The‘ Turkish Bath,’’ as we have said, 
is but the ancient Greek or Roman bath re- 
vived. 

This, however, is not what an Englishman 
understands by bathing. The Romans had 
their hot-baths in this island, and a species 
of sweating-bath has always been known 
among the Irish peasantry ; but the modern 
Briton’s idea of a bath is for the most part as- 
sociated with a cold plunge in the river or the 
sea. At this time of year, thousands of Lon- 
doners are looking forward with eager antic- 
ipation to the salt sting and savor and reno- 
vating freshness of a dip in the cool waves 
off Margate, or Ramsgate, or Brighton, or 
Scarborough, or Hastings, or some other of 
the many delightful .watering-places with 
which our shores are thickly sprinkled. 
Many of our weary workers are off already ; 
many more will depart in the coming weeks 
of August, and until the autumn is far ad- 
vaneed the lodging-house keepers will know no 
rest from their profitable toils. London is al- 
ready thinning; in a short time longer, the 
Strand and Cheapside, Oxford Street and the 
parks, will exhibit an unmistakable and most 
obvious difference in the number of persons 





passing to and fro. Belgravia will be a des- 
ert,—Tyburnia like a city in a fairy tale, 
where all the people are mysteriously. asleep, 
and the gallant young prince has not yet ar- 
rived to waken them up by kissing the lips 
of the somnolent beauty. It would be curi- 
ous if we could have, some census year, a 
supplementary statement of the number of 
persons sleeping in the metropolis on the) 
night of the 3lst of August, in addition to 
the usual figures with reference to the 30th 
of April. We should then see the extent of 
our annual depletion. A division into dis- 
tricts would hardly be necessary. We know 
already, but too well, that this yearly re- 
freshment of body and soul is only for the 
well-to-do. The western section of London 
contributes by far the largest contingent; the 
south, also, pours forth its holiday seekers ; 
but the north and east have little share in the 
observanee. Mile End and Bethnal Green are 
represented at the seaside by few indeed, save 
travelling showmen, itinerant nigger min- 
strels, and nomadic swell-mobsmen. Victo- 
ria Park is not abandoned with the advan- 
ing season to disconsolate nursery-maids and 
misanthropical ‘* keepers,’’ like Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens, but flourishes as 
gayly and is as well attended in September as 
in May. This restriction of a good and ne- 
cessary thing to the minority is one of the 
saddest considerations in connection with the 
autumnal period of recruiting. There is no 
time of restand refreshment and oxygenization 
of the blood for those who most sorely need’ 
the change. Happily, however, the railway 
system of late years has done something tow- 
ard redressing this evil. The excursion trains, 
every now and then, remind us with hideous 
abruptness that we are all mortal ; but they 
enable, at a moderate expense, large bodies 
of our poorer feliow-creatures to spend seven 
or eight hours in the green rural places far 
away, or by the life-breathing margin of the 
sea, and thus allow us, who have more time 
and money at our disposal, to feel a little less 
uneasy in our consciences as we lounge in easy 
coat and wide-awake hat, within sight of the 
French coast, or on the shores of the German 
Ocean, or by the long-rolling waves and 
mighty murmur of the Atlantic deep. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
SANCTUARIES, 


Tue recent fire in the Chapel of the Savoy 
suggests the curious reflection that, had such 
a catastrophe occurred two centuries ago, it 
would have been esteemed one of the greatest 
blessings that could possibly have befallen 
London. Within those spacious precincts of 


gre ducal palace of which the only relics now 


are charred ruins, was collected at that time 
as varied a medley of nuisances as it is pos- 
sible to imagine. There congregated a com- 
munity of desperate exiles from the world, 
protected only by their chosen prison from 
the penalties of waging war against society ; 
beyond the reach of law and justice ; liable, 
most or all of them, had such a fire as that 
of last month driven them from their magic 
circle, to be hung by scores at Tyburn, hard 
by where now stands the Marble Arch. <A 
strange law, that a palace should avail to 
protect its neighborhood against the law of 
the land! A most mischievous law, one 
would think, that inside those Savoy pre- 
cincts sheriff and constable might never enter, 
—that thief and murderer and debtor could 
rest a8 tranquilly within those four brick 
walls as if there were no hindrance from law 
against every one duing what seemed right in 
his own eyes. Yet it was a law which, for 
all that, had its source in a kind and wise 
institution of the world’s most ancient law- 
giver ; for its origin may be traced to the six 
cities of refuge which, on the plains of Moab, 
Moses is related to have proposed to the 
Israelites to build. The object of those cities 
was that anybody who by misadventure had 
killed a neighbor should flee to some one of 
them, and find in it a retreat from the fury 
of theavenger. To protect a wilful murderer 
sanctuaries were never intended. Whoever 
took refuge in one was forced, even though 
he clung to the altar, to give himself up to 
the proper authorities for trial. If he then 
proved that he had ‘ slain his neighbor with- 
out guile,’’ the law promised to defend him 
from further molestation ; if not, his tempo- 
rary hiding-place was open to him no longer. 
It was a benevolent provision, both for giving 
time for the surviving relatives’ anger to cool 


down, and for affording the innocent object 


of their resentment an opportunity to justify 
himself. Unfortunately, however, the world 
has refused to keep to the original model, and 
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has consequently corrupted on the pretence 
of improving it. 

Whence or when the Greeks got the notion 
of sanctuaries, we do not know; but it is 
certain that, when they began to extend their 
territories eastward, they found and carried 
back with them the custom of making every 
temple, sacred grove, and statue of a goda 
sanctuary for criminal, debtor, and slave. 
By whatever channels the institution travelled 
through Asia Minor, one most vital altera- 
tion had by this time been introduced. We 
have seen that the refuge was originally 
probationary only,—a security against Lynch- 
law; among the heathens it was absolute. 
In the temple of a god no violence might in- 
trude, no discord might violate his domain. 
As the natural consequence, every holy place 
was perpetually tenanted by a crowd of refu- 
gees, who evaded the laws by turning the 
temple into a dwelling, and hailed in every 
new deity and in every new votive building a 
fresh step toward the abolition of all punish- 
ments. With beautiful and discriminating 
pathos, twenty-three centuries ago, Euripides 
bewailed that ‘* they who should be driven 
from the altars of the gods are instead pro- 
tected by them; that places which ought to 
be a sanctuary for the just, to shelter from 
injury and oppression, are allowed to show 
equal favor to the evil and the good.’’ This 
was a result widely different from the original 
design of cities of refuge. Yet there remained 
in Athens alone, till the latest moment of its 
independence, no fewer than seventeen of 
these sanctuaries, utterly beyond the reach 
of law, and in which justice might be defied 
with impunity. On this point it need only 
be added, that the system was allowed to 
remain down to the final conquest of Greece 
by Rome; that one of the first innovations 
then made by the conquerors was its aboli- 
tion ; and that until the time of Justinian 
the Romans never disfigured their jurispru- 
dence with such a perpetual obstacle to do- 
mestic prosperity and social order. By that 
time, as was the case all the world over, 
sanctuaries abounded on every hand; for 
with the introduction of Christianity into a 
country, the introduction of this institution 
seems to have been a universal consequence. 
At all events, we find it, as we have already 
stated, spread through the great empire of 
the East. Just about the same time we meet 
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with a proof that it was established in France, 
in a story told of one of her kings, Chilperic, 
who died about the end of the sixth century. 
One of his sons, having incurred the royal 
displeasure, is related to have fled to the 
sanctuary of Tours. Offended majesty ran 
after him, and demanded restitution of its 
son, threatening, if the Lishop of the place 
refused, to ravage the church’s lands there- 
abouts. The bishop (Gregory the historian) 
made answer, that ‘‘ Christians could not be 
guilty of an act unheard of among pagans.”’ 
Thereupon King Chilperic wrote an auto- 
graph letter to St. Martin, whose tomb was 
in the sanctuary, requesting permission to 
take away his son by force. ‘* The honest 
saint,’’ as Mr. Hallam puts it, ‘* returned no 
answer ;”’ and his majesty had to content 
himself with devastating the neighboring 
estates. Even so bad a Christian as he was 


_ did not dare to infringe on the privileges of a 


city of refuge in the sixth century after 
Christ. 

It was probably not until after the con- 
version of our Saxon forefathers to Chris- 
tianity that the law of sanctuary became 
known in thiscountry. The Broad Sanctuary 
of Westminster appears to have been the 
first, and claims for its founder Edward the 
Confessor, some five or ten years before the 
Conquest. ‘The original state of the law in 
this country, according to Blackstone, is as 
follows : — 


‘Tf a person accused of any crime except 
treason and sacrilege had fled to any church 
or churchyard, and within forty days after 
went in sackcloth and confessed himself be- 
fore the coroner, and declared all the par- 
ticular circumstances of his offence, and took 
the oath in that case provided,—namely, 
‘That he abjured the realm, and would 
depart from thence forthwith at the port 
which should be assigned to him, and would 


never return without leave from the king,’— 


he by this means saved his life, if he observed 
the conditions of his oath by going with a 
cross in his hand, and with all convenient 
+ sy to the port assigned, and embarking 
there ; for if, during this forty days’ sanc- 
tuary, or on his road to the seaside, he was 
apprehended and arraigned in any court for 
this felony, he might plead the privilege of 
sanctuary, and had a right to be remanded if 
taken out against his will.” 


He remained, nevertheless, a felon all his 
life, and his property was forfeited to the 





crown, while a return from his exile ren- 
dered him at any time liable to summary jus- 
tice on his own recorded confession. Had this 
original state of the law remained, there- 
fore, in its integrity, as it issued from the 
head-quarters of the church, it would be dif- 
ficult to detect much mischief in such a sys- 
tem, or any greater anomaly than in modern 
sentences of transportation. The odium 


that is associated with it belong§ to a later ™ 


age, when the church and the world both 
became impurer as they grew older, and cor- 
rupted by prosperity and wealth. By royal 
concessions, by papal bulls, and monkish ag- 
gressions, these sanctuaries were first revolu- 
tionized and then multiplied in every direc- 
tion. Their privileges were no longer lim- 
ited to churches and churehyards. Wher- 
ever a friar chose his house, or a great man 
built his palace, there the apathy of the ex- 
ecutive and the insolence of the mob estab- 
lished a sanctuary ; and to such an extent 
did this national madness spread that, at the 
end of the seventeenth century, no fewer 
than forty recognized refuges might be enu- 
merated in London alone. One of the ear- 
liest and most curious instances of the sys- 
tem in our own kingdom is the sanctuary 
long claimed in Scotland by the descendants 
of Macduff, Macbeth’s dethroner. Malcolm 
III. (Canmore), on recovering his ancestral 
crown in the middle of the eleventh century, 
granted to this clan the privilege that any 
one related to it within nine degrees, who 
had been guilty of unpremeditated homicide, 
should on fleeing to Macduff’s Cross, near 
Lindores in Fifeshire, have his penalty remit- 
tedforafine. Sir Walter Scott, in his ** Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border,”’ quotes a Latin 
document of the thirteenth century, in which 
the.privilege is claimed in bar of any other 
jurisdiction than that of the Earls of Fife. 
The cross itself was destroyed at the refor- 
mation ; but its pedestal still remains, as also 
does the tradition in the family of Moray in 
Abercairny. . 

At various periods of the Middle Ages we 
find claims of privilege being tried and con- 
firmed by law. Two only we select by way 
of example. In 1378, John of Gaunt sent 
two emissaries, Sir Ralph de Ferrers and Sir 
Allen Boxhull, to drag a fugitive from his 
retreat within the precincts of Westminster 
Abbey. An appeal was made to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who excommunicated 
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the offenders, and compelled the restoration 
of their captive. This is notable as the first 
recorded instance of any one being hardy 
enough to attempt such a sacrilege. The 
one we are about to relate shows even more 
strongly the extent to which these usurpa- 
tions had reached. In 1439, while a crimi- 
nal was being carried from Newgate to Guild 
Guu for trjal, the tenants of the College of 

St. Martin’s-le-Grand (which, so late as the 
present century, used to have a law-court 
and jurisdiction of its own) suddenly burst 
out, attacked the guard, and carried the 
prisoner home with them. The sheriff hav- 
ing, with a large force, succeeded in recap- 
turing his prey, the lord high chancellor ruled, 
by order of the king, that the privileges of 
the Dean and Chapter (of Westminster, to 
which the college was subject) had been in- 
vaded, and that the prisoner must be re- 
stored. When we remember that not only 
in Westminster Abbey and St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, but in every part of the country, 
public peace and private seeurity were ex- 
posed to the risks of lawless rabbles such as 
this, the wonder, is not that riots and rob- 
beries and highway murders were frequent, 
but rather that a pretence of municipal or- 
der could assert itself at all. The two cases 
we have quoted are instances, taken from a 
great number before us, of a state of things 
which actually continued till 1697, when 
Parliament for the first time took the matter 
in hand, and, amid threats of rebellion ut- 
tered openly and threats of assassination 
written anonymously, decreed the downfall 
of all sanctuaries from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. We believe that the sole 
remaining exception to this abolition is Holy- 
rood Palace, which still protects from arrest 
for debt all those who take refuge within its 
precincts, and inscribe their names in its 
Bailie’s books. By virtue of the royal pre- 
rogative, indeed, all the sovereign’s de- 
mesnes exclude the execution of civil process ; 
but Holywood is the only one which compri- 
ses a street of houses, open to the public at 
large, and occupied without leave or license 
by whoever may have more debts in the outer 
world than he knows how to pay. On the 
Continent, however, the institution still pre- 
vails to a considerable extent, so far as civil 
process is concerned ; and here and there we 
come across a hospitable monastery where 
monk and murderer and traveller might be 
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seen feasting side by side, in equal security 
and with equal appetite. 

It only remains for us to give a brief no- 
tice of the two most famous London sanc- 
aries,—Whitefriars and Savoy. On the 
former, weshall content ourselves with a quo- 
tation from Lord Macaulay, who describes it 
as it was in 1697,—just before its extinction. 
Originally a house of Carmelite friars, found- 
ed in the thirteenth century, and, by virtue 
of its papal charter, a refuge for all ita ten- 
ants; then, at the Reformation, restricted to 
the privilege of sheltering debtors ; and in 
1608, by special concession from King James, 
constituted once more an asylum for crimi- 
nals of every shade, it was rechristened by 
its grateful occupants with its ancient name, 
Alsatia, or ** Eald-Seaxen.”’ 


‘* Bounded on the west by the great school 
of English jurisprudence, and on the east 
by the great mart of English trade, stood 
this labyrinth of squalid, tottering houses, 
packed, every one of them, from cellar to 
cockloft, with outcasts, whose life was one 
long war with socicty. The most respectable 


‘part of the population consisted of debtors 


who were in fear of bailiffs. The rest were 
attorneys struck off the rolls, witnesses who 
carried straw in their shoes as a sign to in- 
form the public where false oaths might be 
purchased for half a crown, sharpers, receiv- 
ers of stolen goods, clippers of coin, forgers 
of bank-notes, and tawdry women, blooming 
with paint and brandy, who in their anger 
made free use of their nails and their scissors, 
yet whose anger was less to be dreaded than 
their kindness. With these wretches the 
narrow alleys of the sanctuary swarmed. 
The rattling of dice, the call for more punch 
and more wine, and the noise of blasphemy 
and ribald song, never ceased during the 
whole night. The Benchers of the Inner 
Temple could bear the scandal and the annoy- 
ance nolonger. They ordered the gate leading 
into Whitefriars to be bricked up. The Al- 
sations mustered in great force, attacked the 
workmen, killed one of them, pulled down 
the walls, knocked down the sheriff who 
came to keep the peace, and carried off his 
gold chain, which no doubt was soon in the 
melting-pot. The tumult was not suppressed 
tillacompany of the foot-guardsarrived. This 
riot excited general indignation. Yet so dif- 
ficult was it to execute any process in the 
dens of Whitefriars, that near two years 
elapsed before a single ringleader was appre- 
hended.”’ 


A puzzling paradox for an ethical philoso- 
pher,—that the same high and mighty prince 
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of’blessed memory, who ‘ did never desist to 
urge and to excite those to whom it was com- 
mended ”’ to the translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, sold for money a license such as this, 
signed its charter with his own royal hand, 
and sealed it with his own great seal! It 
would scarcely be too much to say that this 


act of weakness, or avarice, or whatever oth- 


er motive may have led to it, hindered the 
due administration of justice in this country 
for at least half a century. 

A few words on the history of the Savoy 
seem to be demanded by the catastrophe 
which has just swept away its last vestige. 
Its founder was Peter Earl of Savoy and 
Richmond, the uncle of Henry III.’s wife El- 
eanor, who in 1245 got a royal grant of a 
piece of land between the Strand and the 
river, and built upon it a small brick palace. 
On his death he left it to Queen Eleanor, 
who again by royal letters patent vested it in 
her second son, Edward of Lancaster, and 
his heirs. The Dukedom of Lancaster hav- 
ing been under Henry VIII. annexed to the 
crown, the Savoy has ever since been a 
royal domain, and in this character—and 
without, as far as appears, any special char- 
ter—acquired its sanctuary privileges. Here, 
in 1350, John IIL. of France was confined a 
prisoner after the battle of Poictiers, and 
here he found such pleasant quarters—laved 
as they then were by a clear and cheerful 
river, and looking out on pleasant country 
fields beyond—that he asked permission to 
revisit the palace a few years after, and ac- 
tually died in it in 1364. Burned to the 
ground in one of Wat Tyler’s riots, and in 
ruins for upwards of a century, Henry VII. 
in 1505 rebuilt and endowed it as a hospital 
for a hundred poor people, adding to it a 
chapel and a printing-press,—one of the first, 
we believe, in London. About fifty years la- 
ter, on the destruction of the old church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand, we find the Chapel Royal 
of the Savoy the parish church of the neigh- 
borhood, and among its records is a formal 
renunciation, by the parishioners, of ‘‘ all in- 
terest or right ’’ in the edifice. With the ex- 


ception of a brief suspension in the reign of 
Edward VI., the hospital remained till 1702, 
in which year it was converted into a mili- 
tary prison, and in 1819 all but the chapel 
was pulled down to make way for the pres- 
ent approach to Waterloo Bridge. 

Of the historical associations of the Savoy, 





the most memorable is the great religious 
Conference of 1661, between the Episcopa- 
lians and Presbyterians, for the revision of the 
Liturgy,—a curious instance of the inefficacy 
of theological controversy to change people’s 
theological belief. An entire week, and 
twelve learned tongues on each side, were 
devoted to the discussion ; but at the end the 
Reformers found themselves exactly where 
they had started, and the court party went 
home to agree among themselves that hence- 
forth King Charles II., and all sovereigns 
after him, should be commended to Heaven 
as ‘‘ most religious and gracious.’’ They 
might be excused for feeling in a very good 
humor after escaping safe and sound into 
the open air from the perilous asylum of the 
Savoy. 





From The Spectator, 6 Aug. 
PUBLIC SWIMMING AT BRIGHTON. 

WE have often wondered in past years that 
swimming was 80 little cultivated in England. 
One would have thought that our insular po- 
fition and our sea-going propensities should 
have had the effect of making a swimming 
nation of us long since ; but it has not been 
so. Even amongst our sailors of the last 
generation only a small percentage could 
swim, and of course the rest of the commu- 
nity, except always those who had been edu- 
cated at public schools, were far behind the 
sailors. A decided majority of public school 
boys came away fair swimmers; but even 
there the art wai to take care of itself. 
There were men had to attend at the 
bathing-place# of the lower school during the 
season ; but it was no part of their business 
to give instruction in swimming, nor do we 
remember their ever doing so. Education 
has been marching in this respect, as in so 
many others, within the last few years, and 
now swimming is scientifically taught at the 
naval schools, and, we believe, at most of our 
public schools also. At any rate, there are 
now regular yearly competitive examinations 
in theartat these latter, and the general public 
is following in the same direction. The parish 
of St. George set the example, which has been 
followed, though not so largely as it deserves 
to be, by other metropolitan parishes, and in 
consequence of the opening of such swimming 
baths as those in Davies Street quite a large 
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average of young cockneydom is learning to 
keep its head above water. At these baths 
thereare constant swimming matches amongst 
the members of the swimming clubs and other | 
frequenters ; but of eourse the space is too. 
confined for a satisfactory test of the swim- | 
mer’s powers. For this there is nothing like | 

the sea, and therefore we are glad to find that | 
Bare custom of swimming matches is begin-_ 
ning to prevail at some of our seaside places” 
of resort. Until this week we had never had 
the opportunity of witnessing one of these ; 
but on Monday last we chanced to be at. 
Brighton on the occasion of the “ Fifth An-| 
nual Swimming Matches of the Brighton 
Swimming Club,” and think that some ac- 
count of them may amuse our readers in this 
holiday time. 

The posters announced that the fun was 
to begin at 9.30 precisely, so we started off 
for the scene of operations directly after 
breakfast, purchasing on our way for one 
penny a correct card, which gave the names 
and colors (worn in bathing-caps ) of the 
swimmers, the distances of the course, a list of 
the prizes, and the few and simple rules, such 
as that all competitors were to wear bathing, 
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ready, and were then drawn up in line and 
started by pistol-shot. They got into the 
water as they pleased, and had to swim round 
a post, of which there was a line gay with 
flags, the furthest being five hundred yards 
from the shore. There was a Humane Soci- 
ety’s boat in attendance, into which any can- 
didate scrambled who felt that he had had 
enough, and soon after the commencement a 
dozen other boats were pulling about the 
course, carrying a lot of well-dressed men 
and women, who seemed to enjoy their prox- 
imity to the races, but somewhat interfered 
with the view from the beach. We managed, 
nevertheless, to see the matches very well, 
and can vouch that there was some really 
good swimming. The fourth match was for 
second-class swimmers, distance, one thou- 
sand yards, which was done by the winner 
in eighteen minutes and thirty seconds, the 
next man being a minute and a half behind. 
The longest race was the fifth, for first-class 
Swimmers, members of the Brighton Swim- 
ming Club, the course being round the 
head of the Chain Pier, and the distance 
being one thousand two hundred and forty 
yards. The winner, a Brighton tradesman 





drawers, and that no false starts would be of the name of Cavill, did the distance in sev- 
allowed. The bathing-station is a portion of enteen minutes forty-five seconds, the next 
the beach, fifty yards long to the west of the man being only three seconds behind him. 
Chain Pier, almost, therefore, in the very cen- There was a strong tide and a considerable 
treof Brighton. 1t wasroped off, being reserved swell on at this time, and although the num- 
for the competitors, and for the umpires, and | ber of yards per minute does not look large 





committee, and their friends. On each side | 
of this space the beach was lined with just 
such a crowd as would gather to races. Boys 
of course were the preygiling feature; but 
there were a large number of men and women 
of all ages, chiefly of the laboring class. 

The raised approach to the Chain Pier, which 


on paper, the best swimmer amongst our 


readers will find it a pretty tough feat if he 


will go and try it under the same conditions. 
Only four competitors started for this heat, 
all of whom came well home, the last being 
little more than three-quarters of a minute 
behind the winner. 


runs along just above the bathing-station, | The great attraction of the day however, 
was also lined with spectators of a higher was the ‘sixth match, for females, open to 
rank, and above that, again, the esplanade | all comers, distance three hundred yards, fora 
was crowded for a distance of about three | very handsome silver-plated tea-pot, value 
hundred yards, and all the windows of the , 55s.,”’as it was announced on thecard. On the 
houses were full of well-dressed folk. A bet-' cliff, the pier, the beach, there must have 
ter spot for enabling the largest number of | been now four or five thousand spectators, a 
spectators to see the races could scarcely be somewhat awful ordeal, one would think, for 





chosen ; for at high tide when the swimming | 
begins, the starting- place is not more reed 
fifty yards from the top of the cliff along 
which the esplanade runs. 

The competitors got ready in a long shed | 
at the top of the station, just under the 
raised walk. They came out as they were | 


‘the “females”? in question. ‘‘ They must 
have good heart to come out at all,”’ said one 
middle-aged woman to another, close by our 
elbow, and we quite agreed. After a short 
| delay, however, the door ofa bathing-machine, 
| which had been drawn up to the starting- 
place, opened, and out jumped first one, and 
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then a second young woman. This was all. 
There were four entries ; but only two came 
to the scratch. Mrs. Mary Taylor, who wore 
a scarlet and white headdress, and Miss 
Gooding (or Jenny Gooding, as she was 
called in the crowd), who showed in white 
and blue. The rest of their persons were 
clothed in short blue jackets, not tunics such 
as women wear at French watering-places, 
and trousers fitting rather tight, which no 
doubt must be far more easy to swim in than 
loose ones. So far as we could observe, from 
a distance of some thirty yards, they seemed 
fine, strong young women, and we gathered 
from the talk about us that they were sisters, 
the daughters of a proprietor of machines, 
accustomed to attend on ladies bathing, and 
both of them first-rate swimmers. After a 
short delay, the signal was given, and they 
ran into the water and started for the one 
hundred and fifty yards flag round which 
they were to swim. We were disappointed 
in the pace, Mrs. Taylor and Jenny taking 
the matter quite coolly, and swimming side 
by side quietly until the close, when the 
married lady took a few feet precedence of 
her sister and came first to ground amidst 
much applause. Whether the applause in- 
cited the young women to prolong their per- 
formance, or whether it was a part of the 
programme, we cannot say, but instead of 
going to their machine they now swam out 
again for thirty yards or so, and began float- 
ing and diving, and were hauled up into a 
boat by a young man, who, we were told, 
was their brother, from which they each 
took several very respectable headers. The 
Brighton committee had made a great point 
of this match for women, and we do not know 
that it could have been more properly or 
decently managed, except for the afterthought 
of scrambling up into a boat for the purpose 
of showing off. At the same time, we con- 
fess that we wish this race had been left out. 
It is very desirable that women should learn 
to swim, and we can see no harm in their 
practising in the open sea, when decently 
clad. But this is quite another thing from 
taking part in the same matches with men, 
and when Jenny and her sister walked up 
dripping to their machine, through a number 
of men, naked except bathing-drawers, who 
were waiting for the next race, we felt that 
the performance was not good ‘‘ for example 
of life and instruction of manners.”” And 





while we are on this point we may add that 
it would be quite as well that women should 
not be allowed in the space kept clear for the 
starting. ‘They have no business there, and 
can see all that they ought to see quite as 
well from the esplanade or the pier. 

After this, the ornamental swimming, as 
the card had it, came off, which consisted of 
diving, floating, rolling on the top of the 
water, and other tricks of the same kind, of 
which some were very good. The fact which 
seemed to please and astonish people most 
was the simple motionless floating on the 
back, a fact which shows that the public is 
far from being properly educated ; for this 
feat is, in fact, not at alla matter of swim- 
ming, but of faith. Any person who will 
stretch out his arms above his head and lie 
still on the water, may do so in the sea for as 
long as he feels inclined, even if he cannot 
swim ten strokes. But faith is as rare 
amongst swimmers as it is in other depart- 
ments. ‘Then ‘‘ Captain Camp, of the Brigh- 
ton Swimming Club,” proceeded to ‘* prepare 
and partake of his breakfast, consisting of 
coffee, ham, and eggs, all hot, thirty yards 
at sea.”” This, the captain, a one-legged 
man, managed successfully enough, on a 
small raft constructed on three cork belts, 
such as they keep on passenger ships to 
throw out in case of a man overboard. ‘To 
him, when his cooking was nearly finished, 
swam out two other one-legged men, one of 
whom upset the raft, and the captain, ard 
his kitchen apparatus, into a great wave, and 
there was much rollicking in the water 
between the one-legged. Presently, one of 
them scrambled up into a boat, in which were 
a party’ comprising two well-dressed young 
women, and sat for a minute or two drip- 
ping on the gunwale, within a few feet of 
these damsels. This part of the performance 
also struck us as objectionable, and, ridicu- 
lously enough, seemed to us all the more so 
because the man had only one leg. We have 
been unable to satisfy ourselves why it should ; 
be so, upon thinking the matter over since, 
but cannot get rid of the impression that so it 
was. 

There were several other matches, includ- 
ing a steeple-chase, in which the swimmers 
scrambled over a gate and a boat, and dived 
under certain other obstacles, and a race, in 
which they started dressed and got rid of 
their clothes in the water. The whole of the 
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races were over by about the middle of the 
day, and certainly we came away feeling that 
we had had a very good morning’s amuse- 
ment. 

With the exception of the one or two points 
noticed above, there was nothing whatever 
risqué or objectionable in these matches, and 
they are certainly calculated to encourage 
very much the useful art of swimming. We 
should be glad to see them under proper 
regulations established and popular at all our 
sea-bathing places. Bathing is a subject on 
which there exists a good deal of prudery in 
the English mind. It may not be out of 
place to remark that amongst the most im- 
moral people in the world, the Hindoos, it is 
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considered absolutely indecent even for men 
to bathe undressed, while amongst the Bur- 
mese, the only really pure Eastern race, by 
whom the marriage vow is really respected, 
men and women bathe together. We would 
not imply too much from this fact and would 
yield to no one in the vehemence of our 
protest against any custom which threatened 
in the least degree to undermine the real 
modesty of the nation ; on the other hand, 
we shall always set our faces against mock- 
modesty, which is only a thin veil for nasti- 
ness of mind, and for our own parts would 
almost as soon see our women bathing with 
men as putting frills round the legs of their 
pianofortes. 





Scrence has lately sustained a loss in the 
death of Dr. Normandy, who, as a practical chem- 
ist and experimental philosopher, has materially 
contributed to the advance of modern science. 
Though French by birth, he adopted Engiand as 
his country, and after passing his examination 
as a surgeon, devoted himself to chemical experi- 
ments, in which, for a time, he was associated 
with the late Dr. Ure, to the last edition of whose 
‘Dictionary of the Arts and Manufactures ’’ he 
has largely contributed. He gave important evi- 
dence of a startling character before the GCommit- 
tee of the House of Commons, on the Adultera- 
tion of Food, and has left behind him many 
standard works on chemistry. Dr. Normandy 
died on the 10th May, in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age. 


Tr would appear, from the carefully-conducted 
investigations of M. Heffelseim, that the heart 
recoils after every contraction, somewhat in the 
same manner as acannon which has just been 
fired. The writer states that the moment the 
ventricles contract and pour their volume of blood 
into the aorta and pulmonary artery, the double 
liquid jet which is thus produced necessarily de- 
termines a movement of the heart in the opposite 
direction ; that is to say, an actual recoil move- 
ment atevery pulsation. The reason why, dur- 
ing its contraction, it assumes its proper position, 
is that the elasticity of the surrounding structures 
neutralizes the effect of the recoil. 


Dr. Trnpury Fox and Mr. Erasmus Wilson are 
at war concerning the nature of the fungi pro- 





ducing skin diseases. The former maintains, in 
accordance with truths already established, that 
the growths in question are essentially vegetable ; 
the latter regards them as being modified ecder- 
onic or skin tissues. There can be little doubt of 
the accuracy of Dr. Fox’s views. 


Ir has been stated that Dr. Grusselback, of the 
University of Upsala, lately restored to activity 
a snake which had been frozen to torpidity for ten 
years. It is also reported that he proposed to the 
Swedish Government to experiment on criminals. 
He proposes to reduce the individual to complete 
torpor by the gradual application of cold, and to 
resuscitate him after a year or two. 


Ir would seem that electricity asa curativeagent 
is gradually stealing into the laboratories and sur- 
geries of medical men. A novel, and (if true) a 
most important application of it has just been 
discovered by M. Namias, The latter has found 
that in that fearfully destructive malady, 
** Bright’s disease of the kidneys,’’ electricity 
causes the elimination of urea from the glands. A 
greater step in the cure of the disease could hardly 
have been made. Urea is the substance which 
by its conversion into carbonate of ammonia pro- 
duces the cerebral symptoms; and if a means of 
eliminating it has been arrived at, medicine may 
congratulate itself on the circumstance. M. Na- 
mias states, that the additional secretion of the 
urea is accompanied by an increase in the quan- 
tity of albumen, but considers this of little iim- 
portance. 














